JUAN MARICHAL’S 
HARD FIGHT TO | 
REDEEM HIMSELF 


: ‘His Troubles And 
: Triumphs — 


It isn't extravagant, imported, or fattening, but man will you like it. 


Now that we've told you what it isn't, let us tell you 
what it is. This is an SS 396, a machine for the guy 
who'd rather drive than fly; a Chevelle with a 396- 
cubic-inch Turbo-Jet V8 that produces 325 hp in 
standard form, 360 hp in a special form you can order, 
and 375 hp in extra-special form. 


a 
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It's a Chevelle with such added sophistications as 
stiffer springs and shock absorbers, red stripe tires 
and a floor-mounted shift 3-speed transmission. All 
standard, of course, to make it go where it's pointed. 
Try the SS 396 at your Chevrolet dealer's. It's 


anlest a indulge yourself 
y The Chevrolet Way 


RM CHEVELLE 


SS 396 Convertible with front and rear seat belts 


standard. Use 'em. And insist your passengers do likewise. 


The no-drag shaver. 


~ You might not shift 
to 3rd until 
youre 1/7, as 


Usually 17 is the time peach fuzz turns into 
hard bristle. Then you've got trouble, unless 

you have a shaver that can grow up with you. 
Like the new REMINGTON® 200 Se/ectro Shaver 
with the dial. Alias no-drag. We gave it an alias 
because you can shift all over your face and 
adjust to your particular beard. Any variety from 
brush.Turnthe |[6|[S)[O}[O}/O}] a] 

dial to 1st. You can take off uphill on your neck. 
No drag. In 2nd you can go through a couple of 
days’ growth. No pull. In 3rd you can take on 
anything without leaving skid marks. Shift to 4th 
and you’re in and out of corners. You drift over 
tender spots like your upper lip. 5th is the finishing 
line. Straight sideburns. In 6th you clean out the 
whiskers. The Se/ectro Shaver is up there in the 
Ferrari class, but we’ve managed to make it cost 
less than a lot of regular shavers. We're not out to 
take you for a ride. We also make a complete line 

of cordless shavers, in case you’re interested. 


REMINGTON 200 “< 
Selectro Shawver 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
SPERRY RAND CORPORATION j 


© 1966 S.R.C. SELECTRO: Trademark of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
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“Look who’s 
smiling 
now!” 


“The department head’s job had just been left 
vacant. When the boys in the office learned | 
was gunning for it, they gave me their widest 
grins. One thing they didn’t know: | had made 
up my mind sometime back to take LaSalle 
training that would qualify me for a better job. 
My study paid off so fast it surprised even me— 
Iwas picked for that shiny promotion over every- 
one’s head. Who wouldn't be smiling with a neat 
new $1,500 increase!” 


ip SALLE’S FILES are filled with letters with this kind of 
story from LaSalle graduates who have rapidly 
climbed the ladder of success. You, too, can qualify for 
the career opportunity of your choice through LaSalle 
home study—without interfering with your present work— 
and by devoting only a Jittle of your spare time. 


LaSalle has been an acknowledged leader in home edu- 
cation for more than half a century. It has enrolled more 
than 1,000,000 ambitious men and women in its many 
types of training courses. LaSalle’s distinguished faculty 
includes some of the country’s foremost practicing spe- 
cialists and instructors. That’s why your training is in 
good, experienced hands... why your LaSalle diploma 
will be respected by employers. 


Mailing the LaSalle coupon below may he the first step 
in getting a better job, higher pay, and all of the good 
things that go with success. Simply check the program in 
which you are most interested, and we wil] send you a 
valuable free booklet describing the opportunities in that 
field. Mail the coupon to LaSalle, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Iinois 60605. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution « 417 South Dearborn, Dept. 54-077, Chicago, lilinois 60605 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, FREE booklet and full information on the field I have checked below: 


ACCOUNTING LAW COURSES REAL ESTATE (Agency and Services HIGH SCHOOL 
1) Complete Accounting (Bachelor of Laws Degree [) Complete Real Estate DC) Motor Truck Traffic CD High School Diploma 
with CPA Troining (I Business Law [) Real Estate Brokerage  STENOTYPE 
(J General Accounting (J Insurance Law L) Real Estate Management C Machine Shorthand CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
1] Income Tax ? 1, Et Claim Adjusting Law CL] Real Estate Sales TECHNICAL COURSES (1 interior Decorator 
[) Accounting Fundamentals [_] Law for Police Officers TRAFFIC AND ( Mechanical Refrigeration [] Dental Assistant 
oO pains . DD Low for Trust Officers TRANSPORTATION C Air Conditioning, O Secretarial 
: ee harsueder SALESMANSHIP 2 Complete Traffic Mat. Refrigeration (Accounting 
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SLUGGER __< 
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“The WW img’ The Thing! 


... but make sure 
you're swinging 
clubs that are 
right for you!” 


; 
"Why? Because the club is actually a part 
Why use the club is actually a 
‘of your swing. It has to be perfectl 
balanced and each club interrelated to 
all others in the set, 
That's why professional stars like Bobby 
b Nichols recommend that you get off to 


a fast start this year by selecting a set 
of H&B golf clubs which are engineered 
to be part of your swing! 
; ‘See H&B golf clubs at your Sporting 
Goods ‘Dealer. Write for free full color 
“catalog. Address Dept. SMH-6. 


4ILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
/P, ©: Box 506, Louisville, Ky. 40207 


LETTERS TO SPORT 
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205 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


AFL TURMOIL 

Bob Curran’s “Turmoil in the AFL” 
in April Sport turned out to be rather 
a misleading title. Having trumpeted 
the fact that he once wrote a book ex- 
tolling the AFL, his story turned out 
to be nothing more than an extension 
of his previous literary attempt and 
to the avid NFL fan is merely more 
AFL propoganda now foisted upon 
us in the guise of magazine “news.” 

For instance: His weak apologies 
for the knockout TV ratings of the 
Packer-Colt playoff vs. the AFL title 
game; semantics about 4000 empty 
seats in Balboa Stadium for the AFL 
title game. 

The ratings of 29.0 (NFL) to 1.9 
(AFL) only mirrored the vast differ- 
ence in play between the bruising 
Packer-Colt game and the yawn which 
took place in San Diego. And if 4000 
seats go begging in 70-degree weather 
at a championship game, how does 
Curran explain SRO in Green Bay for 
a playoff game in sub-zero weather? 

Nice try, Bob, but you’re wasting 
your efforts trying to disenfranchise 
longtime pro football fans who hap- 
pen to prefer NFL brand thumping. 
Yonkers, N. Y. Barry Urquhardt 


IN DEFENSE OF DEFENSE 

Congratulations to Phil Berger for 
“Pro Basketball’s Best Defenders,” 
and I must say it is about time. 

On all levels of basketball, most of 
the print goes to the players who 
score 25 or 30 points a game. Little or 
no credit is given to men like Rudy 
LaRusso or Tom Sanders who steal 
the ball or cause important turnovers. 
Newton, N.J. Dayid Fogelson 


You said Nate Thurmond might be 
another Bill Russell. I sure hope he 
isn’t that bad. 

From a true Wilt Chamberlain fan. 
Dodgeville, Wis. Neal Nelson 


Phil Berger says many defensive 
specialists are unappreciated, I bet 
that’s how Gerry Ward feels after be- 
ing omitted from the article. (He 
makes the Philadelphia 76ers on de- 


fense alone.) 
Altadena, Calif. Ronald Tom 


HOW FAR BACK? 

Your story on Paul Hornung was 
pretty good except for the title. It 
should have been: “How a Washed- 
Up Player Gets 6 Touchdowns in Two 
Games and Helps Win the World 
Championship.” 
Downsview, Ont,, Can. Ron Haller 


I really enjoyed your article on 
Paul Hornung’s Comeback, But one 
thing bothers me. What comeback? 
Dodgeville, Wis. Terry Edwards 


MAYS’ MEMORABILIA 
Congratulations for an outstanding 
tribute to Willie Mays—baseball’s 
greatest player. His “Ten Most Mem- 
orable Baseball Moments” not only 
shows Willie as a great player but an 


outstanding sportsman as well. 
Plainfield, Ind. Alan Fischer 


I’m not knocking Mays—he’s great. 
But you could find scores of memo- 
rable moments of Mickey Mantle’s 
career which could top most of the 
ten you picked for Mays. 

Newton, N. J. Bill Mathews 


You publicized “Willie Mays’ Most 
Memorable Moments” so that it 
sounded like the greatest thing that 
was ever in Sport. It wasn’t. All 
Mays’ big moments were things 
everybody knew years ago. 

Upton, N. Y George Betz 


IS ARNOLD BURNING? 

Is it merely Arnold Hano’s style to 
drum up a controversy or is he just 
nuts in stating so matter-of-factly 
that the great scoring punch of Jerry 
West makes him better than the great 
scoring, assisting, playmaking and re- 
bounding of Oscar Robertson? 

West is great, but come on! 

West Babylon, N. Y. Joe Culella 


I think Arnold Hano sure was 
wrong about West. And I will be glad 
to burn in effigy right along with you, 
Arnold, if Jerry isn’t playing basket- 
ball four years from now. 

Adrian, Mich. D. L. 


I see where Arnold Hano has re- 
tracted his statement about Jerry 
West. This may not have been the 
bravest thing to do, but it surely was 
the smartest. 
Evanston, Ill. Alex. Hancock 

1S HE OR ISN‘T HE? 

You really stuck out your neck 
when you stated: “Maurice Richard, 
(is) the greatest hockey player of all 
time.” Either you haven’t been watch- 
ing hockey very long or you’ve had a 
mental lapse. How about Eddie Shore, 
Gordie Howe, Bobby Hull and Ditt 
Clapper, just to name a few? 

Paris, France A/1C Mike Edwards 


LAW’S RETURN 

I think most loyal Pirate fans had 
an eradicable zeal that Vern Law was 
going to make a comeback sooner or 
later. Lou Prato explained this when 
he said that Vern’s successful come- 
back is not hard to understand if you 
know the character of the man. Ver- 
non Sanders Law is not only one of 
baseball’s most respected players, but 
he must also be one of the finest men 
who ever existed. 


Riddlesburg, Pa. Dennis J, Troutman 


The complete 
calendar watch. 


WATEAPRROF 


*When case, crown and crystal are intact. @ Bulova Watch Co,, Inc, 


We got our accounting people a little upset when we made this watch. 

First we took a 17-jewel Swiss movement (one that was shock-resistant and had 
an unbreakable mainspring) and put it in a waterproof,* anti-magnetic case 
with a stainless steel back. 

Then we set in a date ring. Then a day ring. Then luminous minute and hour hands. 
Then a sweep second hand. And, finally, the watch face itself. 

By the time we got the crystal on, we had one heck of a watch. Which was fine, 
since the whole idea was to come up with a low-priced day-date watch good enough 
to be backed by the Bulova name. 


But there was one problem. The low price. If we really kept it low, we'd have to sell 
an awful lot of watches to make it worth our while. And that’s when we really 


shook up our accounting department. Because we 


decided to take the chance that we would sell a lot. Complete at $2295 
from Caravelle? 


Division of Bulova 
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A FISH IN THE FACE 


What do ballplayers do in Florida 
after a long, hard day at the ballpark? 
They have minnow fights, naturally. 
One afternoon this past spring, Yan- 
kees Tom Tresh, Mel Stottlemyre, Jim 
Bouton and Artie Lopez decided to 
hire a couple of boats and go fishing 
in the Everglades. They loaded the 
boats with sandwiches, beer steeped 
in ice cubes, and cans of minnows. 
Tresh and Stottlemyre manned one 
boat, Bouton and Lopez the other. 

“We were cruising back and forth 
not catching any fish,’ says Bouton, 
“and we found ourselves with a lot of 
minnows. Suddenly cxe guy threw a 
minnow at the other boat, another 
threw an ice cube. Then war was un- 
officially declared.” 

It was a spirited war of strategy 
and cunning. “We had the smaller 
boat,” Bouton says, “ten horsepower 
to their 12, and they had us in maneu- 
verability. But we had them in fire- 
power because we had two minnow 
cans, they only had one.” 

The combat orders declared a fish 
in the face is worth two in the can. 
“You just can’t appreciate it,’”’ Bouton 
says, “unless you’ve been hit in the 
face with a live minnow, Artie and I 
did well. We took into account the 
wind factor. We were able to lead ‘em, 
and hit ’em. When we ran out of min- 
nows, we threw ice cubes and finally 
we threw sandwiches. Then we used 
the minnow cans to throw cold water 
at each other.” 

Bouton and Lopez waged a wily 
war. As it grew dark, the S.S. Bouton- 
Lopez slithered into the tall grass, 
hiding. When Tresh and Stottlemyre 
putted by, they were raked by a fishy 
broadside. Sometimes Bouton and Lo- 
pez would fake motor trouble, pre- 
tending they were stuck. They would 
get the motor sputtering and Tom 
and Mel—clean-cut American boys— 
would come to the rescue. Then Bou- 
ton and Lopez—the Viet Cong of the 
Yankees—would open up their motor 
and ram them. Once when_ they 
rammed boats, Tresh lost his fishing 
rod and Artie almost fell into the 
Everglades. He was jarred back, his 
feet in the boat, his fanny in the 
water. Bouton pulled him in. “That 


would have been awful if Artie fell 
overboard,” said Bouton, laughing so 
hard he could barely talk. “There’s 
alligators and everything in the 
water.” 

* Who won the war? “It is generally 
conceded,” Bouton said gravely, “that 
our boat came out on top. Mostly,” he 
explained, “because I have the un- 
canny ability to steer with one hand 
and throw minnows with the other.” 


DAVEY’S BRISTOL PUNCH 


In 1957 Dave Bristol, age 23, be- 
came one of the youngest managers in 
professional baseball, and this year he 
became, at age 32, the youngest coach 
in the major leagues, with Cincinnati. 
He had a consistent record in the mi- 
nors, where he was known as one of 
the winningest managers and losing- 
est fighters in history. Dave sat in 
the Reds’ Clearwater, Florida, train- 
ing camp this spring, a cheekful of 
chewing tobacco rapidly turning the 
dugout floor beneath him a lovely 
liquid brown, and patently denied that 
he’d lost 100 fights in the minors. 

“T only had 15 fights,” said the 5-10, 
170-pounder with the tanned face and 
the splayed nose. 

“How many,” he was asked, “did 
you win?” 

Bristol arranged another small pud- 
dle on the floor and grinned like a 
small boy. “None,” he said, but it 
wasn't so bad, he pointed out: “Just 
a lot of puffed eyes and hurt feelings.” 
Dave stared admiringly at the floor, 
laid out another puddle, looked up 
and murmured, “Most of my fights 
were like a rooster fighting an ele- 
phant.” 

There was the one in 1961 when he 
was a player-manager at Topeka, for 
example. He was tagged out in a run- 
down by catcher Bill Bryan, the 6-4, 
200-pounder who’s now with Kansas 
City. “I thought he tagged me too 
hard,” Dave said. “I let him have one 
and he let me have one. Mine didn’t 
sting him like his stung me.” The six 
stitches in Bristol’s face didn’t feel too 
good, either. 

“The next day we were in Albany, 
Georgia,” Dave said, ‘and I thought 
Bryan was calling in the troops, There 
he is with his four brothers, all 6-6 


and over. They had just come to see 
him play; ’course, I didn’t know that. 
I expected the worst.” 

Dave said 1959 was a big year for 
fights. He was managing Vasalia, Cali- 
fornia, then. “I was just trying to fight 
to win,” he said. “I got hurt a lot fight- 
ing aggressively.” 

‘Do you have a bad temper?” he 
was asked. Bristol smiled and _ said, 
“Yeh, I guess you can say that. I just 
start swinging.’ He paused and mut- 
ae to himself: “I got to watch my- 
self.” 

How did Dave get that way? Well, 
his father raises wild boars and that 
may be a clue. But Dave’s explana- 
tion is simpler. “I once had a man- 
ager who said, ‘If you’re gonna fight, 
make sure you get in your licks.’ I 
always tried to do that... and all hell 
broke loose.” 

Still, the Reds liked the second- 
baseman’s aggressiveness and the way 
he handled a team. After his mana- 
gerial debut at Hornell, New York, in 
57, Bristol went to Geneva, Vasalia, 
Palatka, Topeka, Macon and, finally, 
managed two years with San Diego 
of the Pacific Coast League, where he 
never had a fight but was always 
ready. 

“T always tell my kids to be aggres- 
sive,” he said. “You have to have de- 
sire and determination. If a situation 
comes to a head you can’t back off. 
You got young players looking up to 
you. I don’t fight to show off,” he said, 
which was reasonable considering his 
record. “It pays to be aggressive. If 
you fight, you gotta fight to win.” The 
fact that he never wins doesn’t bother 
Dave Bristol at all. Cincinnati should 
be a lively town this season. 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Art McGinley, the veteran sports 
editor of the Hartford Times, remem- 
bers when Lou Gehrig played for 
Hartford and roomed with a humor- 
ous pitcher who shall remain name- 
less. Lou went up to the Yankees and 
the pitcher dropped out of baseball. 
But one day the pitcher went to Yan- 
kee Stadium accompanied by, accord- 
ing to cGinley, “a woman who 
looked like she’d been left over from 
the Johnstown Flood. The pitcher met 


Gehrig outside the Stadium and said, 
‘Lou, meet the wife—and don’t 
laugh.’ ” 

Kansas City Chiefs’ owner Lamar 
Hunt was talking about the fact that 
all the pro football franchises have 
increased their value many times in 
the last few years. “The only excep- 
tions would be the new franchises in 
Miami and Atlanta,’ Hunt said, “al- 
though Atlanta has started with a 
bang in season-ticket sales. Poor 
Rankin Smith (the Falcons’ owner)— 
he’ll never know what it is to suffer, 
will he?” 

At a winter banquet, Ron Swoboda 
of the Mets was to be presented with 
a trophy. The master of ceremonies 
stood up with the trophy, looked at 
Swoboda, and then made one of those 
interminable speeches before finally 
handing Ron the trophy. Swoboda rose 
and said, “I don’t know why you took 
so long... unless you thought I was 
going to drop it.” 

Norm Van Brocklin, the Viking 
coach who quit for a day last season 
and then reconsidered and was signed 
to a new five-year contract, got to- 
gether with 49er coach Jack Chris- 
tiansen this spring about an exhibition 
game their teams would play in Au- 
gust. “The day Gale Sayers scored six 
touchdowns against us I felt like quit- 
ting, too,” Christiansen said. “And I 
would have, if I thought they would 
give me a new five-year contract.” 

When shotput champion Randy 
Matson decided to play basketball this 
winter, Texas A&M coach Shelby Met- 
calf went to him and said, “You know, 
Randy, it was in all the papers when 
Bad News Barnes was playing that I 
said if you’d come out for basketball 
you’d put Bad News back on the so- 
ciety page. Well, I wasn’t trying to 
put any pressure on you. I didn’t know 
you’d ever come out for basketball.” 
“That’s all right, coach,” Matson said. 
“I don’t read the papers that much, 
and it wouldn’t make any difference 
anyway. But I hear Bad News Barnes 
is looking for you.” 


THE COACH 


“There can be pressures in coach- 
ing,” Joe Collier was telling us in 
April. “I had a small-college coach 
in to see me a week ago. We were 
just sitting around talking football 
and he got so nervous that he became 
sick to his stomach. So if you’re gonna 
be nervous in coaching, you can be 
nervous coaching a grade school team 
as well as a professional team.” He 
chuckled. “After coaching the Bills 
this year, I'll probably be just as 
nervous as that coach.” 

Joe Collier has reason to be appre- 
hensive now. He is the new coach of 
the Buffalo Bills, who have won the 
AFL championship the last two years. 
Lou Saban quit the Bills last January 
and Collier, the team’s defensive 
coach, took over as head coach. Al- 
though he has been in the business 
for ten years, this is his first head 
coaching job. The Bills are clearly 
the class of the AFL’s Eastern Divi- 
sion and are expected to win again. 
Collier is clearly expected to win 
again, but he doesn’t appear concerned 
about it. 

“T suppose I will feel the pressures,” 
Joe said. “A lot of coaches have said 
this to me, but I just ask them 
wouldn’t they like to have my prob- 
lems. Because coaching is just having 
the boys, and we have them. Of 
course, I don’t know if we can win a 
third championship or not. There’s a 
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(juaranteed 
to shave 
asclose as a 


blade or your 
money back! 


Daring? You bet! But we can give 
this guarantee because of our new ex- 
clusive Micro-Thin shaving screen... 
the world’s thinnest. Sets up whiskers 
and then cuts them down—gets to 
their base like a blade does. Cuts more 
beard per stroke than any other 
shaver. 36-blade stainless-steel cut- 
ters shear away behind the screen for 
the fastest action ever. Big ‘“Super- 
Trim” clippers groom sideburns, col- 
lar zone, moustache. Power cleans 
itself, too. Try a Ronson “400”. And 
remember, if it doesn’t shave you as 
close as a blade, you get your money 
back. 


automatically better @ 


Ronson Corporation, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Also available in Canada 
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certain amount of luck-involved. The 
Colts had a great team last year but 
they also had bad luck, losing both 
their quarterbacks. You need luck. 
“We had injuries, too, losing our 
two best receivers, but we were lucky 
last year. We only had one injury on 
our defensive team, Booker Edgerson, 
and he came back, Our three starting 
linebackers haven’t missed a game in 
two years. The defense kept us going. 
After we lost Elbert Dubenion and 


Glenn Bass, our defense didn’t allow 
opponents to score more than seven 
points in each of the next four games. 
We won five games in a row and got 
the good spirit. That’s invaluable to a 
eoach,” 

When Saban went to Maryland, the 


Although Joe Collier is the new 
coach of the two-time AFL cham- 
pion Buffalo Bills, he isn’t wor- 
ried as much about pressure as 
he is about haying good tuck. 


Buffalo assistant coaches got together 
and agreed that if one of them got the 
job, the other two would stay on the 
staff. They all felt the Bills were a 
solid team that should get even bet- 
ter in the next few years. Collier hired 
Richie McCabe to replace him and de- 
cided three assistants were enough, as 
Saban had. “We've found a small 
group of coaches that works well to- 
gether is most efficient,” Joe said. “We 
have a lot of veterans who don’t need 
much supervision. A word to them on 
a mistake and they correct it.” 

Collier decided as a seventh grade 
football player in Rock Island, Illinois, 
that he wanted to become a coach. He 
played at Northwestern and led the 
Big Ten in yardage gained receiving, 
650, and caught eight touchdown 
passes in seven conference games. 
That was in 1954 and Collier was 
drafted by the New York Giants and 
by a Canadian team. And by the U.S. 
Army. He couldn’t afford to turn down 
the Army offer. He was still thinking 
about trying pro football when he got 
out of the service, but he got a gradu- 


ate assistant coaching offer at West- 
ern Illinois and took that so he could 
work for a masters degree which 
would help his coaching career. Lou 
Saban came in as coach the following 
year and Collier stayed with him 
three seasons there, twb more with 
the Boston Patriots and four more 
with the Bills. 

“When I came to the pros I regret- 
ted not trying pro football,” Joe said, 
“because what could’ve learned 
would’vye helped my pro coaching.” 
One thing Collier, who likes to laugh, 
learned is that every team needs a 
comedian to relieve the pressure and 
keep it loose. 

“We have the perfect man in Paul 
Maguire,” Joe said. “He keeps me 
chuckling all the time. When we went 
to San Diego for the last champion- 
ship game the papers out there were 
saying every day for a week that we 
didn’t have a chance. They were really 
putting us down. Maguire, who used 
to play for the Chargers, was inter- 
viewed on TV and he was asked how 
he thought the Bills would do in the 
game. ‘After what I’ve been reading 
in the papers, Paul said, ‘we'll be 
lucky to finish third.’ ” 

In the game the Bills shutout the 
Chargers and afterward Collier was 
asked if he’d had any trouble getting 
the defense up for the game. “No,” 
said Joe, “the, problem was I was 
looking at their kneecaps all week.” 

If he has the same problem this 
year, Collier won’t know a thing about 
pressure. 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


These people report they have fan 
clubs for the following: Garth Sprech- 
er, 150 E. Main St., Ephrata, Pa.: Mel 
Stottlemyre. Dana Clark, 495 Green- 
dale Way #4, San Jose, Calif. 95129: 
Baltimore Orioles. Larry Holleb, 9315 
Forestview Rd., Evanston, Ill. 60203; 
Jim Stewart. Gary Hasselbom, Bay- 
view Location, Gladstone, Mich. 49837: 
Bobby Richardson. Burt Schlossberg, 
91 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn 26, N.Y.: 
Bill Mazer. Paul R. Beauparlant, 28 
Lyndon St., Warren, R.I. 02885: Earl 
Wilson. John Johnson, 6 Carrol St., 
Stoneham, Mass. 02180: Arnold Hano. 
Bruce Campbell, 154 37 Ave. San 
Mateo, Calif.: Phil Murray. Lorraine 
Romero, 1136 North Ridge Pl., Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 91754: Jim Lefebrve. 
Diane Dieringer, N. 68 W21174 Fair- 


view Dr., Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
53053; Ed Mathews. 
PAR-SEAG-YEN 


Notre Dame coach Ara Parseghian 
is a well-travelled off-season speaker 
and one of his best stories concerns 
the problems MCs have pronouncing 
his name. “Most of them have trou- 
ble,” Ara says, “but one fellow was 
really stumped. He asked me to pro- 
nounce it for him before the dinner. 
I tried to get it across to him four or 
five times, but he still couldn’t get 
it right. Well, finally I broke it down 
into three syllables. Par, as in golf, 
seag, as in Seagrams, and yen, as in 
Japanese money. Par-seag-yen. 

“He seemed to catch on and was 
really happy, but when he got to the 
point in the program where he was 
to call on me he got flustered and told 
the audience: ‘I can’t pronounce this 
guy’s name, but it sounds like a 
drunken Japanese golfer.’” 


See you next month. 
—BERRY STAINBACK 


The mechanics 
of training mechanics 
is getting very scholastic. 


Spend some time at one of 
the General Motors Training 
Centers and you might be in 
for a few surprises. 

This is what happened 
one day recently to Thomas 
Tollefson. On a visit to the 
Training Center in Warren, 
Mich., he discovered a regu- 
lar school for mechanics 
with classrooms, desks, 
teachers-the works. 

It is one of 30 such instal- 
lations across the country. 


And the purpose is to keep 
GM dealer mechanics up to 
date on rapidly changing 
technical advances. In fact, 
General Motors has devoted 
22 million hours of training 
to auto mechanics alone in 
the last 10 years. 

Tom, a senior at Cousino 
High School in Warren, 
Mich., is planning a career 
in engineering. So he is 
naturally interested inallthe 
varied projects going on at 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


the Training Center. In addi- 
tion to his interest in science 
at school he is a member of 
the National Honor Society. 
And Tom also runs the low 
and high hurdles for the 
Cousino High track team. 
After this visit to the Train- 
ing Center, Tom knows a 
little more about General 
Motors. And how, in 
this case, they try to 
make things better 
for GM car owners. 
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Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel - 
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Sitting it out while the others dance? 
Because of acne? pHisoHex can help! 


First thing in the morning, get pHisoHex and wash with it exclusively 3 or 4 times every 
day. pHisoHex really helps because its powerful germ fighter attacks one of the impor- 


tant factors in acne—skin bacteria. 


!f you have a bad case of acne, go to your doctor and, along with his other treatment, 
he will probably tell you to start washing with pHisoHex. Not only for its definite germ- 
fighting ability, but because it cleans thoroughly and completely. 


And, having gotten your skin as 
clean and germ-free as possi- 
ble, pHisoHex leaves an invisi- 
ble antibacterial film to protect 
you for hours. 


Before your acne has a chance 
to get any worse, start using 
pHisoHex. Use flesh-colored 
pHisoAc® Cream, too, between 
washings and at bedtime to 
help mask and heal pimples— 
loosen blackheads. 


Promise yourself today that you 
will start using pHisoHex. With 
a skin clean and clear—you'll 
dance! 


pHisoHex in 5 oz. bottles; 
pHisoAc Cream in 11/2 oz. 
tubes; or ask your pharmacist 
for the Combination Package of 
pHisoHex and pHisoAc, 


Winthrop Laboratories 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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MICKEY ARNOLD — ORLANDO 
MANTLE PALMER CEPEDA 


Of all the obstacles he’s faced in 
baseball none was as tough for 
Mickey Mantle as the assignment 
of getting ready for the 1966 sea- 
son. One of our writers was with 
Mickey all through the spring, re- 
cording the struggle of a man faced 
with the end of his baseball career. 
His report, in next month’s Sport, 
is must reading. 

“Get The Quarterback!” seems to 
be the credo in pro football; so 
many quarterbacks, after all, ended 
up in the hospital in 1965. In July 
Sporr a top NFL quarterback, 
Rudy Bukich, and a top defensive 
lineman, Dick Modzelewski, sound 
off on how much punishment a 
quarterback must expect to take 
and whether defensive strategy is, 
really, set up to break bones and 
draw blood. 

Also from pro football next 
month, an inside report on the San 
Francisco 49ers’ All-Pro  pass-re- 
ceiver, Dave Parks . . . From base- 
ball, an unusual look at Orlando 
Cepeda by Arnold Hano, a detailed 
Sport SpeciaAt on Deron Johnson of 
the Cincinnati Reds by Leonard 
Shecter, plus stories on Bob Feller, 
Don Buford of the Chicago White 
Sox and the yery unique Baltimore 
Oriole, Dick Hall . . . Also, we 
present the results of a confidential 
poll of the big-league managers. 
The managers tell us who the best 
clutch players in baseball are. They 
name the three best elutch batters 
and the two best clutch pitchers in 
each major league, 

We profile pro basketball’s ex- 
citing rookie, Billy Cunningham, 
and we report on Arnold Palmer’s 
hard battle for a comeback . . . 
There’s an exclusive, surprising 
headline-maker, too, and a lot more 
besides in July Sport. 
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Jimmy Dudley 
airs the Cleve- 
land Indian 
games on radio 
station WERE. 
He’s been at 
that mike for 
16 seasons, and 
aired three 
World Series. 


Gene Elston 
broadcasts the 
Houston Astros’ 
baseball games 
and special re- 


gional sports 
events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK 
television in 
Houston. 


Bob Elson, the 
dean of active 
major-league 
baseball an- 
nouncers (he’s 
been at it for 30 
years), covers 
the White Sox 
over WCFL ra- 
dio in Chicago. 


Dan Daniels is 
the voice of the 
Washington 
Senators on 
WTOP’s_ radio 


and television 
stations in the 
nation’s capital 
and does a Sun- 
day telecast. 


THE SPORT 


GRADE YOURSELF 


15-16 EXCELLENT 


1 He threw 21 touchdown pass- 
es in 1965 to lead all American 
Football League quarterbacks 
in that department. Can you 
name him? 


2 He never made an AI]-NBA 
first team: 

a Paul Arizin 

b Chiff Hagan 

c Gene Shue 


3 Match the bowl game with 
its 1966 winner: 

a Rose—Alabama 

b Cotton—UCLA 

ce Orange—LSU 


4 Bob Hayes of Dallas gained 
more than 1000 yards on pass 
receptions in ’65, his rookie 
season. Who was the last NFL 
rookie to do this? 


5 Joey Giardello made one suc- 
cessful defense of his middle- 
weight title. Name the fighter 
Giardello defeated for the mid- 
dleweight crown. 


6 When did the Yankees last 
finish in the AL cellar: 

a 1919 

b 1983 

e 1912 


Y The Boston Bruins have not 
won the National Hockey 
League’s Stanley Cup, symbolic 
of hockey supremacy, since 
1941. True or false? 


8 Match the AFL coach with 
his old NFL team: 

a Weeb Ewbank—Rams 

b Sid Gillman—Lions 

e George Wilson—Colts 


13-14 VERY GOOD 11-12 FAIR 


9 He leads in major-league 
career relief wins: 

a Elroy Face 

b Joe Page 

ce Hoyt Wilhelm 


10 In what season from 1955- 
56 through 1964-65 did the 
Boston Celtics fail to reach the 
final round in the NBA play- 
offs? 


11 Which team in the National 
League had six players who 
each hit more than 20 home 
runs during the 1965 baseball 
season? 


12 There are two current Big 
Ten schools which have never 
sent a football team to the 
Rose Bowl. Can you name them 
both? 


13 He did NOT play in the All- 
America Football Conference: 
a Otto Graham 
b Kyle Rote 
e Y.A. Tittle 


14 Match the player with his 
first major-league team: 
a Don Zimmer—Cardinals 
b Larry Jackson—Giants 
e Leon Wagner—Dodgers 


15 In his first major-league 
start, in 1952, he pitched a no- 
hitter. In July, he was back in 
the minors. Do you remember 
him? 


16 As of the beginning of 1966, 
he held the world record in the 
mile run at 3:53.6. Can you 
name this versatile middle- 
distance runner? 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 82 


GRAND SLAM: 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S 
5 YR,/50,000 Ml. WARRANTY, * 


WHY SETTLE FOR 
A SGRATGH SINGLE? 


*Here’s how Chrysler Corporation’s 5-year/50,000-mile engine and drive train warranty protects you: Chrysler Corporation 
warrants for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first, against defects in materials and workmanship and will replace 
or repair at a Chrysler Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer’s place of business, without charge for required parts and 
labor, the engine block, head and internal parts, intake manifold, water pump, transmission case and internal parts 
(excluding manual clutch), torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle and differential, and rear wheel bear- 
ings of its 1966 automobiles, provided the owner has the engine oil changed every 3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever 
comes first, the oil filter replaced every second oil change and the carburetor air filter cleaned every 6 months and 
replaced every 2 years, and every 6 months furnishes to such a dealer evidence of performance of the required service, 
and requests the dealer to certify (1) receipt of such evidence and (2) the car's then current mileage. 


Plymouth Dodge Chrysler Imperial 


ri 
Wad CHRYSLER 


I \ CORPORATION 


Wherever you find great sports, you'll find Chrysler Corporation. Tune in the All-Star Game, 
AFL and NCAA Football, the World Series, the Rose Bow!l, and other important events. 
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Baseball's 


By Dick Young 


What can we expect of Wilham 


Eckert? A tough writer asks some hard 


questions and gets some answers 


EDITOR'S NOTE: No man ever 
came to the top job in any major 
sport with as much surrounding 
hoopla as did the new baseball com- 
missioner, William Eckert. At first, 
people laughed at the selection, 
Then, they were indignant. At quick 
glance, Eckert seemed to be unsuited 
for his job, a man with no baseball 
background, a man with little public 
stature. People angrily assumed he had been picked 
by the owners to be their puppet. Just who are you, 
General Eckert? people wanted to know. And what 
can we expect you to do for baseball? 

The editors of Sport asked those questions, too. And 
to get the answers, we called upon Dick Young, the 
acknowledged ace of the tough baseball writers. Sit 
down with the Commissioner, we told Young, and ask 
him the hard questions. Find out who he is, what skills 
he brings to the job, what kind of commissioner he’s 
going to be. 

Young and Eckert got together in the commissionet’s 
hotel suite in Florida during spring training, The 
ground rules for the Sport Sound-Off format were 
explained, the microphone was set up and the tape- 
recorder was started. Young began asking questions, 
Eckert began answering them, and the following in- 
terview resulted: 


Young: 

Commissioner, you were, shall we say, needled by the 
press when your selection was announced. I know I did. 
some of if myself, and there was that. bit about the 
owners having picked the “unknown soldier,” What 
was your reaction to the way your election was re- 
ceived? 

Eckert: 

Well, it didn't bother me at all. I was amused by a 
number of comments and it’s certainly true that I was 
unknown in baseball and had not been in baseball. I 
had spent 35 years in the U.S. Air Force and my base- 
ball experience had been quite limited, to playing the 
Zame when [ was a youngster, and seeing games and 
viewing it over the years, so some of the comments 
were certainly correct about being unknown in base- 
ball, and as far as my personal reaction, it was one of 
amusement, and nothing more. 

Young: 

Do you feel, perhaps, that the actions of the owners, the 
manner in which they selected you, was responsible 
for much of the criticism or abuse directed at you? In 


other words, the press resented the secret meeting in 
Chicago, and took it out on you, although you were 
merely the product of the meeting, and not the instiga- 
tor. Do you think of it in this way? 

Eckert: 

Well, I didn’t feel that I had been unfairly treated. In 
fact, I thought the press was very fair and largely 
favorable considering the fact that I had not been in 
baseball and had not been a Senator or Vice-President 
of the United States, or somebody in that capacity. 
Young: 

Well, do you think, General, that the meeting ... 
Eckert (Interrupting): 

I think the secret meeting and the reaction by the press 
to that secrecy, and not having enough advance notice 
is something to be regretted. It could have been handled 
a bit differently. As far as any repercussions affecting 
me personally, I don’t believe there were any. How- 
ever, I must say that some folks in the press and others 
have said that it might have affected me adversely be- 
cause of the press comments. I didn’t feel that way. 
Young: 

Yes, that’s what £ was going to ask. Do you think that 
such secret meetings by baseball are ill advised, and 
do you intend to do anything about them? 

Eckert: 

I think secret meetings should be held to a minimum. 
There are times in every line of endeavor when I think 
it’s a good idea to have meetings off 
the record so that you have a chance 
to take a position, make a decision, 
and develop a plan or a program, 
and then announce it, as compared 
to working it out outside, but this 
would be a minimum number. 
Wherever possible, I think it’s a 
good idea to let everybody know 
what’s going on. 

Young: 

Quite frankly [ will tell you that it is my personal re- 
action, and [ have heard this from many other men 
in the newspaper business that baseball creates sus- 
picion unnecessarily, on itself, for no reason at all, just 
because of this careless attitude, this feeling by the 
owners and quite often by the general managers, that 
they must go off into some dark corner and have a 
meeting without telling anybody. It appears as though 
baseball is trying to get away with something. That 
becomes the public reaction. Now, there is no reason 
that I can see that baseball cannot announce that on 
such a date, im such a place, baseball will have a meet- 
ing, and such and so is the general purpose of the meet- 
ing, and if there are certain things that are—as any 
business would have—of such a nature that they are 
not to be announced at the present time, then you 
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continued 


simply do not mention them. But, to have a completely secret meet- 
ing, with 20 owners, yourself, and three or four other people in- 
volved, is pretty impossible to keep secret for very long, and when 
word of it does leak out, it unnecessarily reflects on baseball and 
that is the problem which I think you can solve very well. 

Eckert: 

Well, I’m glad to have this view on it because I would like to think 
that this has been true in the past, and if it is true in the future, it 
is because of inadvertence, and is unintentional, and . . . 

Young: 

Yes, being on one side of the fence, they cannot see how it appears 
on the other side. 

Eckert: 

That’s right, and I might have done this myself, and I’m glad to have 
your view on it. In the military, which is a huge organization, you 
have meetings every day and.... 

Young: 

Well, I’m sure the public can understand the need for secrecy in the 
military much more readily than in baseball. Baseball people kind 
of live in a glass bowl. 

Eckert: 

Yes, to a greater extent, although the need for military secrecy only 
covers a small percentage of the total number of meetings. 

Young: 

Yes, but what I mean is that the public is willing to accept that at 
any time. All you have to say, as a military man, is: This is secret, 
and the public will gladly accept it. They will not accept it from 
baseball, because baseball is a quasi-public institution. 

Eckert: 

That’s right. It is primarily for-the benefit of the fans, and they have 
keen interest in what is going on... 

Young: 

... and they don’t want secrets kept from them. 

Eckert: 

That's right. 

Young: 

And the newspaper-men feel, as representatives of the public, that 
they don’t want it either. 

Eckert: 

And because the Commissioner of Baseball represents the public 
as well as the owners and players, and particularly the public, 
I mean the public is the most important group of the three, the 
Commissioner should do his very best to keep the public informed, 
and I hope Il] do it. 

Young: 

I’m glad to hear you say that, Commissioner. Now, you have been 
quoted as saying that your business background was an important 
factor in your having been elected. Is it a desirable aspect for you 
to emphasize, inasmuch as baseball attempts at present to avoid the 
business image? 

Eckert: 

Well first, I sincerely think that baseball is predominantly a sport, 
and not a business. However, I think that any Commissioner who 
has business experience can well apply his business experience 
to baseball because of the administration and decisions and plans 
which are made, which Jend themselves to business methods. 
Young: 

In what way does this apply to your office? 

Eckert: 

For example: Baseball has many contracts. In business, if you 
have experience in contracts, which I happened to have in the 
Air Force for many years, it’s helpful whether it’s a television 
contract or a player’s contract. I might add in this regard that 
the short time I’ve been in baseball, I find more similarities between 
baseball and the military, the Air Force... 

Young: 

Similarities? What type of similarities? (——>} TO PAGE 72) 
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JOE NAMATH: 


His Troubles And Triumphs 


By LARRY FOX 


HE BLACK CONVERTIBLE pulled into the courtyard of Peekskill Military Academy in 
[sew York and all eyes turned toward the swarthy young man in the right front seat. 

Almost everyone standing around was a football player, but only the passenger getting out 
of the convertible was wearing a number—$400,000, it read in the minds of the beholders. The 
New York Jets reporting this July day had been told to be in by 6:00. It was now 5:55. 

One of the players said of the Big Number rookie: “I don’t see why he’s so early; he’s got 
a full five minutes till the deadline.” 

“Yeah,” agreed another player, “but I see he’s left that big green Lincoln Continental behind. 
That, at least, is a smart move.” 


Joe Namath had arrived for duty at his first pro football training camp. Some players 


It wasn’t until the season’s ninth week that Joe, 12, upset the Chiefs, below, and then became a r jar. 
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JOE NAMATH continues 


walked over and shook his hand, the others just stood there observing him intently. For the 
next few months every Jet player and official would be watching Namath closely. 

Namath knew this would be the most crucial period of his pro football career. A quarterback ‘ 
must command the loyalty and respect of every man on his team. He had to earn this respect, 
and it is invariably a difficult job for a rookie. A rookie with a $400,000 handicap has to be all 
the more careful. 

“I expected problems,” Joe says now. ‘There are always certain individuals you get problems 
from. I just hoped they’d be with men who were men. Then we could get them squared away. 
Otherwise you have to step outside.” 

Namath, a candid, loose, flip guy who likes to swing, was initially subdued, but he wasn’t 
about to remake his personality. It was Joe Namath, quiet version, for a while. 

The early weeks in a pro football camp are a mad whirl for any rookie—meetings, practice, 
meetings, study. . . . It’s twice as bad for a rookie quarterback. For Namath it was impossible. 
Newspapermen crowded his every hour. There were picture sessions before, after and during 
almost every practice. Little kids surrounded him whenever he stepped out of the dormitory. 

“I just wish I had time to study my lessons,” he complained quaintly. Coach Weeb Ewbank 
complained more earthily. 

Namath had to bust out of the whirl and he soon had that big green convertible in camp. He 
had his own high-powered wheels and he could go and come in his free time. Joe got rid of a lot 
of the excess rubber on his tires. Who wants fat tires? Meanwhile, the veterans were measur- 
ing the rubber—enviously, in many cases. But they wouldn’t mess with Big Number, because 
he was buddies with club president David A. (Sonny) Werblin. They knew Werblin had taken 
Namath into his home, taken him on the Triple Crown racing circuit with a (——} TO PAGE 76) 
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Namath beat out Heisman 
Trophy winner John Huarte, _ 
at left, in the rich-rookie- 
quarterback battle. Then, 
after being relegated to only 
token appearances, he led the 
Jets to a fast finish and be- 
came the AFL’s third-leading 
passer and rookie-of-the-year. 
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With The 
Pressure 


He broke in with a contender and he was expected to be “the next Babe Ruth.” 
Now, he plays for the Senators, is expected to be only himself and he’s happier 


ard stretched out on the hotel bed, creating 

roughly the same impression that one receives 
when an ocean liner lies in port. He seemed a colossal 
man, not simply because he is 6-7 and weighs 250 
pounds but because his shoulders were almost the 
width of the headboard. “Damn, this is the best part of 
the day,” he said. It was five o’clock and he had just 
returned from the ballpark. Throughout his six-year 
major-league career as an outfielder with the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and Washington Senators, Howard 
has led both leagues in courtesy, and now he said to a 
visitor: “I hope you don’t mind my being so informal. 
Are you sure you don’t mind?” Some have mistakenly 
portrayed him as a rather prim figure, but the shock- 
ing truth is that he cusses mildly (though he usually 
does so with an abashed grin lest a stranger in his 
presence have tender ears) and he likes a sociable 
drink with the provision that he will stop short of 
making a spectacle of himself. He is not a humorist 
himself but the weakest sort of joke is capable of 
transforming his sunburnt face into a radiant image 
that would make a $100-a-week nightclub comic think 
himself Myron Cohen. 

The door to Howard’s room opened and Ronnie 
Kline, the Senators’ workhorse relief pitcher, entered 
the room. “Give me the car keys,” he said to Frank. 
“T gotta have my car tonight.” An enormous roar of 
protest rose from Howard’s throat, and he thrashed 
on the bed as if a whaler had harpooned him. He had 
borrowed Kline’s car in order to get to a cocktail party 
that evening. “You’re kidding me,” he bellowed at 
Kline. 

“No, I need the car.” 

“Tf I don’t have a car, what will I do?” Howard de- 
manded. 

“Take a cab.” 

“That party is way on the other side of town.” 

“Tough luck.’’ Kline spied the keys lying on the 
dresser and headed out the door with them as Howard 
called after him: “Boy, you sure are an ornery rascal.” 

Five minutes later the ornery rascal poked his head 
into the room again and tossed the keys to Howard, 
“Here, I don’t want you bad-mouthing me,” Kline said, 
and then vanished from sight. Howard bounded from 
the bed, whooping with delight, guffawing, slapping 
his knee. “‘See what I mean?” he said. “This is the kind 
of stuff I gotta put up with. He didn’t need the car. The 
only reason he came in here for those keys was to 
aggravate me, See what I mean?” 

Earlier he had been saying that since the Dodgers 
traded him to the Senators last year he has been the 
target for a thousand pranks and that he could not be 
happier. Many ballplayers, if shipped by the classy 
Dodgers to the plodding Senators, would react as 
though the Waldorf had put their bags on the sidewalk 
and directed them to the Bowery, but Howard is 
pleased as punch with life on the other side of the 
tracks. “I’ll tell you the truth, I feel more at ease 
here,” he says. In 1958 the Dodgers signed him to a 


| ee STRIPPED down to his briefs, Frank How- 


bonus contract, usually estimated at $108,000, and in 
his first year of minor-league ball he smashed 37 home 
runs at Green Bay, He hit line drives so hard that 
pitchers and infielders feared for their safety. Natu- 
rally enough, he was nominated as the most likely 
hitter to surpass Babe Ruth’s record of 60 home runs. 
But the most he ever hit for the Dodgers was 31, and 
when the Dodgers washed their hands of him his last 
performance had shown only 24 home runs and a 
pathetic .226 batting average. 

All along Frank had believed that if manager Walter 
Alston would keep him in the lineup for a full schedule 
he would conquer big-league pitching, but Alston had 
others to choose from and was always pointing for a 
pennant. Toward the end, Howard wondered if he 
were not headed straight out of baseball. “I felt I was 
lying stagnant—not improving,” he says. “Those last 
two seasons, 63 and ’64, at the rate I was going I 
might have lasted no more than another three or four 
years. Now I think Ill be around six or eight more 
years if I take good care of myself.” 

At 29 Howard has regained his self-respect, for in 
his first season with the Senators he was named the 
American League’s Comeback Player of the Year. 
Playing in 149 games, he hit .289 and drove in 84 runs 
for an eighth-place team that was not distinguished 
for having runners on base. Frank figured that if he 
was ever going to hit an impressive number of home 
runs, he would do it for the Senators, whose ballpark 
—D.C. Stadium—is tailored comfortably for sluggers. 
Yet he hit only 21, and five of them were in D.C. 
Stadium. Why so few? 

“Who knows?” replies Frank. “If I knew the damned 
answer it wouldn’t happen again.” There is no com- 
plaint in his voice, for when a ballplayer is going good 
he can afford to smile upon baseball’s mysteries. 
Frank does not merely smile—he beams. ‘“‘That’s what 
makes baseball a great game. What causes a guy to 
hit .290 one year and then .260 the next?” 

As his words imply, Frank Howard entertains no 
notion that he is about to burst forth as a titanic 
slugger, at last the fulfillment of all the glowing pre- 
dictions that were prattled when he first came on the 
scene. It is his conviction that his neighborhood milk- 
man stands as much of a chance as he to approach 
Babe Ruth’s record. “People look at me,” Frank ex- 
plains, “and say, ‘A big guy, strong as a bull.’ But 
ability enters into this. Henry Aaron is no bigger than 
the average man but he hits 30, 40 home runs. He 
has the ability but unfortunately I just don’t,” 

Howard thinks negatively, say his critics, and that’s 
why he’ll never be a superstar. “I hear that all the 
time,” he says. “But I like to think I know myself 
better than anyone else knows me, Why should I say 
my goal is 50 home runs if I don’t think I can hit 50? 
I think my ability lies somewhere between 30 and 35 
home runs, 90 and 110 RBIs, a .270-.280 average, and 
that’s if I’m healthy. Is it a sin to be honest with your- 
self?” 

It’s Frank Howard’s life and he likes the turn that 


Players are usually unhappy going from first place to eighth, “Ill tell you the truth,” Frank says. “I feel more at ease here.” 
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Frank Howard With The Pressure Of 


continued 


it took when the Dodgers and Senators worked out a six-man trade in 
which he and pitcher Claude Osteen were the principal items exchanged. 
Frank knew the Dodgers were hunting a pitcher, for Sandy Koufax and 
Johnny Podres had suffered ailments that had raised doubts about their 
future, and he knew that he was expendable. Most of all, he wanted to 
escape the platoon life. Yet now that he had a shot at playing full-time 
he wondered if that was the answer. “I’m just coming off a bad year,” he 
told Gil Hodges, the Senators’ manager. “I don’t know how much I can 
help your club.” , 

“You'll have a good year,” said Hodges. “Just relax. You can only do 
what you’re capable of.” 

Those last words that Hodges spoke had the effect of taking the pressure 
off Howard. Hodges did not expect him to tear tree stumps out of the 
ground or bite nails in half. “All he was telling me,” says Frank, “was, if 
you’re a .260 hitter, hit .260—if you’re a .300 hitter, hit .300. Do what you 
can do. That’s all this man expects from you. If you can’t play for him, 
you can’t play for anyone.” 

From the beginning, Hodges was the architect of Howard’s comeback. 
Once a skillful first-baseman and powerful hitter for the Dodgers, Hodges 
was used to being a champion. Three years ago, at age 39, he became 
manager of the Senators, and while he has managed the club as aggres- 
sively as possible he also has demonstrated a quality that is essential to 
people who manage the Senators: He knows that as surely as blood can- 
not be drawn from a turnip he cannot demand a .300 average of a Senator. 
He has inched the club from tenth to ninth to eighth place, hardly a stirring 
Saga and yet an accomplishment. He was able to reach Frank Howard 
where Walter Alston was not. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” says Frank. “Walter Alston always treated me 
well. When things weren’t going well he used to say to me. ‘You have 
something to talk about? Let’s talk.’ He was always available but I never 


took him up on it. I guess the problem was the difference in our ages.” As a. Dedger, above, Howard 
Hodges, on the other hand, had been one of Frank’s Dodger teammates for says, “I felt I was lying stag- 
four years, and in Washington Frank quickly found himself at ease with nant—not improving. Those 
Hodges. Although Frank’s flawless manners cause him to seem an extraor- last two seasons, 63 and ’64, 
dinarily amiable man, he regards himself as an extremely moody person. at the rate I was going I might 
He says that he does not strike up strong friendships easily. Though it de- have lasted no more than an- 


lights him to be made the object of pranks, he is an anti-social figure on _—_p*er three or four years, Now 


the field, for he is one of the few ballplayers who believe strongly in the 
rule that prohibits opposing players from fraternizing at the batting cage. 
“It doesn’t look right,” he says. “I used to room with Moose Skowron, and 
I have a special place for the Moose in my heart. Now he’s with the White 
Sox and I pass right by him on the field and he says, ‘What’s the matter, 
roomie? Aren’t you speaking to me?’” 

As a matter of fact, Frank thought it necessary to warn Hodges at the 
outset that he was a man of moods who, as he put it (——} To pace 70) 25 


eight if I take care of myself.” 


ackyard in Miami, Florida, resembled a kind 
of physical-fitness Happening, involving the 
youngster, a bean pole, a rebound tumbler, some 
ropes, some garbage cans, some chairs, a stick 
and a dirty old TV antenna. First, as was his 
daily habit, John would climb the ropes, then 
he would swing around a bean pole, and finally 
he would work out on a rebound tumbler. But 
on this day of days, his father brought home a 
new television roof antenna and John was soon 
on his way. Up. 

John had recently been entranced by a news- 
reel on pole-vaulting. “I had everything ready 
in the backyard,” he recalls. “I took some gar- 
bage cans, some chairs and put a stick across 
them at about six feet. Then I used that weather- 
beaten old antenna as a pole and I pole-vaulted 
over the bar. It felt natural.” 

But it wasn’t until John was a sophomore at 
Coral Gables High School three years later that 
he got down to serious vaulting. One day he 
happened to walk his older brother, Bill, to 
track-and-field practice. Bill began high-jump- 
ing with a classmate, Henry Wadsworth, and he 
wanted to get rid of John, saying, “Why don’t 
you go over and do some pole-vaulting?” 

That was like telling Orville Wright to go do 
some flying. John, in street clothes, took off his 
shoes and socks. He placed the bar at 8 feet, 6 
inches. The height didn’t concern him as much 
as the box where he was to plant the pole. He 
had never seen anything like it before. Never- 
theless, he fearlessly raced down the runway, 
jabbed the pole at the box—and missed it. John 
was embarrassed, but he had a bulldog person- 
ality even then. He kept trying until he got the 
knack of planting the pole in the box. Then, 
of course, he cleared the height. 

The high school coach was so impressed that 
he let John borrow a pole that summer. The ev- 
er-resourceful John dug a hole for a box in his 
backyard, rigged up a crossbar between a tree 
and a clothesline pole and fixed up a 30-foot 
runway. Under these primitive conditions, he 
vaulted 11-6, but the descents were like falling 
off a building. No one had told him about the 
importance of a landing pit. So all summer John 
fell on his back on hard ground, and gradually 
realized the importance of a landing pit. 

However, perhaps the only things that haven’t 
been right for John Pennel since then are that 
aching back and a failure to win in big meets. 
Despite a chronic sacroiliac condition, despite a 
sometimes non-existent training schedule, de- 
spite a traumatic transition from the old-fash- 
ioned aluminum pole to whippy, springy Fiber- 
glas, John Pennel has become probably the 
world’s best pole-vaulter. Occasionally others 
beat him and sometimes others vault higher, 
but no one else combines so well natural ability, 
technical perfection and sheer guts. Yet to his 
eternal dismay, he has won only one national 
championship. He has never won in the U.S.- 
Russian meet and he was a flop in the 1964 
Olympics at Tokyo when his back acted up. 

When his back cooperates, he is a wonder. In 
the space of five months in 1963, he broke the 
world record six times and tied it once. He 
eapped that string with history’s first 17-foot 
vault and he won the James E. Sullivan Me- 
morial Trophy as 1963’s outstanding amateur 
sportsman-athlete. 

In the winter of 1966, his back held up again, 
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Despite a chronic bad back, | 
despite a haphazard training 
schedule, despite the fact 
that others have vaulted higher, 
John Pennel has, in the opinion of 
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and despite the lack of even one workout all that indoor season he won 
13 of 16 meets.and raised the world indoor record three times, Then he 
lost it to—of all people—his roommate, Bob Seagren. In the bargain, 
Seagren beat Pennel to the first indoor 17-foot vault, which would have 
been an appropriate companion for the first 17-footer outdoors. 

“When I made that 17-foot vault,” says Seagren, “John was the 
first one into the pit to help me out and congratulate me. He was happy 
for me just the way I would have been happy for him, but he had to 
hurt inside. I felt kind of bad for him.” 

“At the moment he cleared 17 feet,” says Pennel, “I felt elation and 


disappointment—about 50-50, Vaulting against Bob is a little weird. 


I’m 25 and he’s 19. I’ve never told him this, but when I watch him 
vault I think of him as I was. It’s a vicarious feeling. But I don’t enjoy 
losing to him any more than losing to anyone else. I’m the worst loser 
you’ll ever find.” 

John Pennel was born with athletic talent. He has run 100 yards in 
10.1 seconds, broad-jumped 23-8, high-jumped 6-044 and thrown the 
javelin 191-9. He was on his high-school football team and his high- 
school gymnastics team. He could have been an outstanding competitive 
swimmer. In a college physical education class he took the single step 
allowed and threw a softball 315 feet. 

He is an honest-to-goodness sports hero, and he looks and lives the 
part. At 5-10%4 and 170 pounds, he is muscular and strong. He has brown 
hair behind a high forehead, and his blue eyes can be intense in com- 
petition or carefree the rest of the time. His chin is a picture of deter- 
mination. He is handsome, happy, fun-loving, breezy, self-confident, 
always at ease, always the master of the situation. He is a man’s man. 
He is even more so a woman’s man. He is a cool cookie. His personality 
is built to order for his new job as sales representative for the Little 
Old Winemaker. 

He was born on July 25, 1940, in Memphis, Tennessee. His father, 
William O. Pennel, had been a 12-foot, 6-inch pole-vaulter at Bolton 
College and earned a living at various times as an aviator, farmer and 
welding equipment supplier. His mother, Margaret, was born in Ire- 
land, played the accordion and believed that every well-bred young 
man should play a musical instrument. 

John and his brother were raised on a 120-acre farm in Whitehaven, 
Tennessee, where Elvis Presley grew up playing a musical instrument. 
The Pennel boys led a happy and active childhood there and, later, in 
Miami. 

“We built tree huts and tree towers and collected snakes,” says John. 
“My folks thought pole-vaulting was just another whim.” 

Music was no such whim. Bill played the clarinet, and John, two years 
younger, played the sousaphone. John forced sounds out of this cousin 
of the tuba for three years in the Coral Gables High School Band. 

All the while, Pennel was vaulting. Henry Wadsworth, a high-school 
teammate and now a 16-foot vaulter, recalls, “I remember the day John 
reported for the team. The coach told me a boy in the band was coming 
out at four o’clock after band practice, and I was to help him. I was 
vaulting only nine feet at the time. In our first meet, I think I did 9-8 
and he did 9-4, and we took first and second.” 

The double life continued until a high-school band contest was being 
held at West Palm Beach one afternoon and the regional trials for the 
state high-school track championships were in Miami that night. If 
Pennel missed the band contest, he would receive two F’s on his report 
card. If he missed the track meet, he couldn’t try for the state title. His 
parents drove to the band contest, packed him into the car as soon as 
he had finished playing and raced to the track meet. By the time they 
arrived, the bar was at 12-6. Pennel had never done better than 12-5%, 
and he had to try 12-6 without a warm-up. He didn’t come close. 

Five minutes later, he renounced the sousaphone. His father, who was 
more interested in having his son pole-vault, said, ‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned, John has blown his last tuba.” 

By high-school graduation in 1958, John had vaulted 13-7 with a 
Swedish steel pole. He was all-city and all-state, and he had won a 
Junior Olympic title. He had 23 college scholarship offers. He chose the 
University of Florida and quickly regretted it. 

“I went there just one semester,” says Pennel. “I didn’t like it. There 
was no closeness. I was just a number, There was too much partying, 
and I couldn’t study. The next semester I went to night school at the 
University of Miami. Then I got an offer from Northeast Louisiana State 
—room, board, tuition, books and $20 a month for laundry. I took it.” 

In 1960, he switched from a steel pole to aluminum at Northeast and 
became the first fresHiman to clear 15 feet (he did (——} To pacE, 92) 


Pennel received the James E. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy as 
1963’s outstanding amateur 
sportsman-athlete. He earned 
it as much for helping others 
as he did for becoming the 
first man to vault 17 feet. 
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Juan Marichal’s Hard Fight To 


“Only Roseboro’s side of the story was emphasized,” says Juan. “I don’t think 


By Harry Jupiter 


HE NEW BALLPARK in Phoenix was packed. Almost 8000 people were 

in the seats, hundreds more stood beyond the right-field screen, at least a 

thousand on the embankment beyond the left-field fence and another 200 or 
so stood on a high mound across the street. 

The Giants and Dodgers were playing each other in the Phoenix park this 
Sunday, April 3, and they pack ballparks everywhere. But it was more than a 
Giant-Dodger game that had brought many people out in the blaze of a high 
Arizona sun and 96 stifling, gnat-filled, degrees of desert temperature. This 
was the first meeting of Juan Marichal and John Roseboro since their bloody 
battle at Candlestick Park, on August 22, 1965. The air was heavy with antici- 
pation. Nobody really knew what to expect. It was like the crowd that packs 
the Indianapolis Speedway every Memorial Day. Nobody wants to see anybody 
get hurt or killed, but if it’s going to happen... 

Marichal was in the Giant clubhouse, trying to doctor a cold. “It’s not real 
bad,” he said, “but it’s annoying.” 

Roseboro was moving around during the Dodgers’ batting practice. Now, he 
was at third base, fielding grounders with his big catching mitt. One sharp 
bouncer took a wicked hop. Roseboro got his mitt up just in time to prevent 
being struck in the face. ‘Better be ready out there, Gabby,” came a shout 
from the Giant dugout. Roseboro didn’t turn around. 

There had been talk earlier of efforts to get Marichal and Roseboro to shake 
hands at home plate. Neither would make the first move. Nothing happened. 

“Tf he says hello to me, I’ll say hello to him,” said Roseboro. “But I won’t 

- pose for pictures. Nobody would be asking us to pose for pictures if it wasn’t 
for the fight.” 

Marichal didn’t show any enthusiasm for saying hello, or shaking hands, so 
the matter was dropped quickly. Walter Alston and Herman Franks, the 
_managers of the teams, took the attitude that the beef was all part of another 
season. They were all for forgetting about it. 

But the air of anticipation still was heavy as the Giants took the field. Mari- 
chal stood on the mound, facing the flag beyond the center-field fence, as an old 
Kate Smith recording of The Star-Spangled Banner scratched to a conclusion. 

The fans sat down, then grumpily arose again. The man running the public- 
address. system was fouled up and the national anthem ran again. It went half- 
way through for the second time before anybody figured out how to shut it off. 

Marichal needed only nine pitches to dispose of Maury Wills, Wes Parker and 
Willie Davis in the first inning. Claude Osteen wiped out Tito Fuentes, Jesus 
Alou’ and Willie McCovey just as promptly. 


“Look,” says Marichal, “I never in my life ever thought of hitting anybody with a bat.” 


Redeem Himself 


d.” He tells his side here 
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“I went into the clubhouse with 
a policeman. I sat at the desk 
in the clubhouse and I listened to 
the game on the radio. I was 


sorry I was out of the game. I 


was sorry about what happened. I 
don’t like to fight, but I don’t 
like anybody to hit me, either.” 


Ron Fairly singled into center on Marichal’s second pitch in the second 
inning. Tommy Davis flied out, Jim Lefebvre singled and now it was 
Roseboro, stepping into the batter’s box. The crowd cheered. There they 
were, finally, face to face. 

The first pitch to Roseboro was outside, the next high. The 2-0 pitch was 
a called strike and then John fouled one off. The 2-2 pitch was a belt-high 
slider and Roseboro lined it cleanly to right field. 

Jesus Alou, who is Marichal’s roommate, came in fast, hoping to make 
a quick throw. The ball took a high hop—over Alou’s head. 

Fairly scored and Lefebvre scored. Roseboro scored, too, standing up, 
with an inside-the-park home run. It was a ludicrous home run, really, on 
a crazy bounce, and it became even more ludicrous a second later as Rose- 
boro tripped over a television cameraman’s power cord and fell flat on his 
face. 

“T saw the wire,” Roseboro said later, “but I couldn’t stop myself.” 

The game wound up 8-4, with the Dodgers winning. Marichal worked 
five innings, allowing seven hits and five of the Los Angeles runs. Roseboro 
flied out in his other at bat against Marichal. There were no words, no in- 
cidents, nothing expressed between Roseboro and Marichal. 

“YT didn’t feel any tension,” said Roseboro. “It was just another game as 
far as I was concerned.” 

Marichal had nothing to say about Roseboro after the game. He spoke as 
if it had been a very ordinary exhibition game. “I feel real loose,” Marichal 
said. “I don’t have my control yet and can’t hit spots the way I’d like to. I 
didn’t think I’d pitch as long as five innings this time, but I think I should 
be able to go seven innings my next time.” 

It was a placid enough scene, but still, hanging over it all, was the pend- 
ing damage suit. Roseboro was suing Marichal and the Giants for $110,000 
asking actual and punitive damages for getting hit on the head with a bat 
at Candlestick last August 22. The question remained as to whether the 
case would ever come up in court. But, whether or not it did, it still would 
be argued furiously by fans all season. Marichal indeed had a hard fight 
ahead of him because, to most people, the lone significant fact that sticks 
in the mind is that Marichal conked Roseboro over the head with a base- 
ball bat during the third inning of that game last August 22. 

Marichal is sorry he hit Roseboro with the bat. He publicly apologized 
in Pittsburgh on August 23, after he was jolted by what was to become 
an 11-day suspension and a fine of $1750. But Marichal still feels he was 
the victim, rather than the aggressor, and that the public never has heard 
the complete story from his side. 

It was Marichal’s contention last August 23, and remains his contention 
today, that the fight began when Roseboro threw a baseball back to Sandy 
Koufax, Marichal was in the batter’s box when Roseboro threw the ball, 
and “it ticked against my right ear,’ Juan says. “I turned to Roseboro and 
I said, ‘Why did you do that?” He moved toward me and said, * you.’ I 
had the bat on my shoulder. If he didn’t do it on purpose, he didn’t have 
to give me that kind of answer. If he didn’t say that, then I think nothing 
would have happened.” 

What did happen sent 42,807 fans—the largest crowd in San Francisco 
last year—to their feet and screaming. Marichal swung his bat and hit 
Roseboro on top of the head. Everybody converged on the violent scene. 
Shag Crawford, the plate umpire, fought to get between Marichal and 
Roseboro. Charlie Fox, the Giants’ third-base coach, came running in to 
try to separate the two. So did Koufax, who almost got hit in the head by 
Marichal’s bat. 

Giants and Dodgers came running and so did the police. Before the game 
resumed, policemen escorted Marichal and Roseboro to their dressing rooms. 

When the game continued, there were cops in the dugouts and alongside 
the playing field, For weeks later, the battle of Candlestick was one of the 
major stories in America. Even today, there is violent disagreement over 
the fine and suspension handed down by Warren Giles, the president of the 
National League. Many people believe Marichal got off lightly; some people 
believe he was treated too severely. The fact that Roseboro wasn’t penalized 
at all by the league president, clearly shows that Giles felt the blame was 
primarily, if not entirely, Marichal’s. 

There are dozens of baseball magazines-published each spring. Virtually 
all of this year’s editions have stories and pictures of the Marichal-Roseboro 
battle. Virtually all take the position that ballplayers who. swing bats 
should be penalized to the full extent of whatever authority the Com- 
missioner and league presidents have. And yet, what about the man who 
will live with the memory of swinging the bat? What does Juan Marichal 
think should be done with ballplayers who swing bats at people? What 
kind of penalty does Marichal believe appropriate for hitting someone 


over the head with 35 ounces of wood? 

“Tt depends,” says Marichal, “on what happens and 
who starts it. I think Roseboro was trying to start a 
fight with me.” 

The anger that led to the bat swinging began to build 
earlier in the season when Don Drysdale of the Dodgers 
kept Willie Mays loose at the plate with some close 
pitches. On August 19, in the first game of a four-game 
Dodger-Giant series in San. Francisco, Tom Haller 
belted a two-run homer off Drysdale with two out in 
the ninth, sending the game into extra innings. The 
Dodgers won the game in the 15th inning to move 1% 
games ahead of the Giants in the pennant fight. 


The next night, Friday, the race tightened as Bob ~ 


Shaw pitched a five-hitter to beat the Dodgers, 5-1. A 
couple of events in that game helped build the furor 
for Sunday. First, Maury Wills, leading off the Dodger 
fifth, was awarded first base on a rare call, Al Forman, 
the plate umpire, ruled that Haller interfered with 
Wills’ bat. The Giants claimed that Wills stuck his 
bat back and caused the contact with Haller’s glove. 

In the bottom of the fifth, Matty Alou was the lead- 
off batter for the Giants. He tried the same things Wills 
had done, but there was no interference call. “Matty 
did the same thing that Wills did,” says Marichal, “but 
they didn’t send Matty to first base. Everybody in our 
dugout was yelling to the umpire and Roseboro got 
mad. I yelled to Roseboro that Haller didn’t get mad 
at Wills. 


The bat-swinging inci- 
dent obliterated the many 
happy parts of the sea- 
50! times Marichal, 
left, and Willie Mays 
combined their skills for 
Giant victories, the pitch- 
ing success Juan had over 
the seasons as he won 
more than 20 games for 
the third consecutive year. 


“Roseboro told Matty that somebody told him to do 
that. Matty tipped Roseboro’s glove with the bat and 
Roseboro said, ‘If somebody hurts me, I’m gonna get 
one of you guys.” 

Marichal kept up his yelling from the bench. 

“Why do you get mad?” Juan shouted. “Haller 
doesn’t get mad.” 

Matty Alou told Marichal that Roseboro said, “If 
Marichal doesn’t shut his big mouth, he’ll get a ball 
right behind the ear.” 

And, says Marichal: “Roseboro told Cepeda the 
same thing in the clubhouse runway after the game.” 

Marichal says he shrugged it off as the kind of harsh 
words that might be said during a game but are for- 
gotten later. Only the day before, in fact, on Thursday, 
he and Roseboro had chatted pleasantly before the 
game. “It was on the bullpen bench in right field,” 
Juan says. “It was small talk, the how’ve-you-been 
kind of conversation. The Dodgers were just coming 
out onto the field and the Giants were finishing up with 
batting practice. I talked with Roseboro for three or 
four minutes. I always said hello to him. He’d say 
hello, but he was never especially friendly. I used to 
talk a lot more with some of the other Dodgers— 
Maury, Fairly, Drysdale, Koufax .. .” 

So Marichal wasn’t giving any thought to the Friday 
night game as the Dodgers won on Saturday, 6-4, and 
as he began pitching on Sunday. 

The Sunday game featured the (——} To PaGE 75) 
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Around the nation, clubs of fans 
and alumni influénce college athletics. 


t 


light winked off—signaling the finish of the 

“Gomer Jones Show.” The Oklahoma University 
football coach dabbed his brow with a handkerchief, 
and a man wearing coveralls wheeled the camera 
away. Then Jones was called to the phone for a 
short conversation which drastically altered his life. 
The local business tycoon on the line said that the 
Touchdown Club, the university booster organization, 
would not support Jones, the football coach, any 
longer. Jones resigned the following day. 

Close friends were stunned. On the same morning 
that Jones vacated the coaching job, newspapers re- 
ported votes of confidence in him from the university 
president, Dr. George L. Cross, and the Board of 
Regents. “I knew Gomer didn’t like the pressure,” 
said one who knows him well, “but he told me that 
he planned to serve out the remaining two years on 
his contract to protect his assistants. Somebody must 
havé pulled the rug out from under him.” 

Somebody did. 

Far-fetched though it may seem, a small group of 
gung-ho fans—members of the Touchdown Club— 
brought about Jones’ resignation. “If it is true,” says 
an Oklahoma philosophy professor, “it is a helluva 
commentary on an institution of higher learning.” 
It was true. There was no university pressure and 
no pressure from the Touchdown Club as a whole. 

Jim Hewgley, Jr., a regional vice-president of the 
Touchdown Club, told the Tulsa World what hap- 


Tie PROGRAM director waved and the red camera 


iHere’s the story of one such club 
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pened: “The executive committee met the day after 
the December 4 loss to Oklahoma State and voted to 
withdraw its backing of Gomer. A committee repre- 
sentative called Gomer after his television program. 
To avoid publicity, the ax was dropped without 
notice.” Hewgley is angry because Tulsa members 
were not consulted. “This was the doing of a handful 
of Oklahoma Cityans who took it upon themselves 
to act in behalf of the entire club,” he said. : 

A Board of Regents member privately confirms 
Hewgley’s contention. “The Touchdown Club—more 
precisely a- clique within the club—shot Gomer 
down,” he told the Oklahoma Journal. “The regents 
had decided not to discuss Gomer’s future until his 
contract expired. That club is powerful—probably 
more powerful than the Board of Regents.” 

What is this power? Who are the club’s members? 
How was it organized? How typical is it of other such 
clubs across the country? Taking the last question 
first, the Oklahoma club is fairly representative of 
major-college booster groups. Most schools have 
them. Basically, they raise money for scholarships, 
furnish summer jobs for athletes, fly visiting high- 
school stars to and from the campus. 

The OU Touchdown Club is upper-middle class. 
The average income of members is well into five 
figures. A dozen millionaires belong. Jerry Keen, the 
business manager, recently said, “The average in- 
come has to be above the ordinary, because these 
men don’t receive material benefits (——> To PAGE 89) 


Gomer Jones, right, is still athletic director. So, he says of his resignation as coach: “I’d rather not talk about it.” 
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Torn between convention 
and non-conformity, the big 
lefthander of the Phillies 
has managed to remain in 


one piece—so far 


Chris Short 
BetweenTwo Worlds 


By Gordon Forbes 


hiladelphia pitcher Chris Short has turned infielder on at least two occasions. 

The first incident was witnessed by manager Gene Mauch, which was a good 
thing for Chris. The second incident was not witnessed by manager Gene 
Mauch, which also was a good thing for Chris. Taken together, they tell you a 
great deal—but by no means all—about Chris Short, the Phillies’ one-man 
answer to Sandy Koufax and Jimmy Piersall. . 

Occasion No. 1 was in a 1964 game against Milwaukee. Chris was nursing 
a.1-0 second-inning lead with a runner on first when Joe Torre blooped a ball to 
short-center. Four Phillie fielders raced after it, leaving second base unpro- 
tected. The ball bounced off second-baseman Tony Taylor’s glove and the runner 
headed for second. But Short beat him to the bag and, stretching like a first- 
baseman, took the throw for the forceout. “There aren’t too many pitchers who 
will make that play,” Mauch said later, 

And there aren’t too many pitchers who try playing shortstop, as Short did 
once last season before a game. ‘‘He was playing deep and blazing away with 
throws over to first,” says Jocko Collins, the scout who signed Short. “I let Chris 
know later that one quick throw. and he could strain his arm and end his whole 
pitching career.” 

There is something altogether maddeding about a fellow who can make a 
play worthy of a 15-year veteran and then follow it up with a stunt worthy of a 
15-year-old. But this is Chris Short, a guy caught between two worlds. If he 
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Chris’ well-bitten fingernails do not 
hinder his overpowering fastball, as 
National League hitters will testify. 
In the past two years Short struck 
out 418 men, won 35 games and had 
less than a 3.00 earned-run average. 


could have his way, Chris would spend equal time in both—skittering 
between convention and non-conformity like a commuter. Since he is 
merely mortal, however, his associates on the Phillies would much 
prefer that he pick just one world to live in—preferably the convention- 
al one. 

The past two years Short has shown a few signs of giving in to the 
Phillies’ wishes, at least on the mound. He won 35 games in the two sea- 
sons, striking out 418 and slipping under a 3.00 earned-run average both 
times, This is maturity, say the Phillies, and when it is combined with 
Chris’ overpowering fastball, only Koufax stands ahead of him among 
lefthanders. But because Chris does not always display the off-field wis- 
dom to which his 28 years entitle him, the Phillies are somewhat hesi- 
tant to predict any unqualified greatness for him. Instead, the typical 
comment is this one from relief pitcher Jack Baldschun, now with the 
Reds: “If the guy grew up, there’s no telling how good he could be- 
come.” 

Every ballclub has its off-center contingent—guys who are just flakes 
off the old block. The Phillies have more than most, but Short still 
stands apart, largely because he refuses to believe that his actions are 
somewhat out of the norm. 

The discrepancy between the description of Chris by others and Chris’ 
own self-portrait is fascinating. When Short first joined the Phillies, for 
example, pitcher Jim Owens called him “Stylish.” Says Chris: “Jim 
thought I looked a little stylish on the mound.” That’s Chris’ version. 
Today the Phillies have shortened the name to “Style,” largely be- 
cause Chris is not noted for sartorial splendor. 

Naturally, Chris can’t understand all the fuss about his clothes. =e 
came out to the airport one day with two sport coats on a hanger inside 
one of those plastic cleaner’s bags,” he says. “A couple of guys joked 
about it and of course some sportswriter picked it up and made it into 
headlines. Now everybody thinks I never wear a tie and coat.” 

Apparently Baldschun still thinks that way. “The Phillies are noted 
as a team that dresses like businessmen,” says Baldschun. “You know, 
white shirts and ties, with either suits or sport jackets. But Chris prefers 
to wear Banlon shirts all the time.” 

You would too, Jack, if you owned 25 of them. 

Short’s oddball ways are a prime target for the Phillies’ sharper wits, 
but the lightheartedness has threatened to develop into something 
heavier at times. “When you rib Chris, or mock him,” says Baldschun, 
“instead of coming back with a funny line or ribbing back, he has to 
come back with a blast. Chris is a nice likeable kid, but two years ago, 
when he started the season in the bullpen, everybody ribbed him and 
the fact that he couldn’t take it showed he was still immature.” 

What does Chris say? “I know ribbing is part of baseball and TI can 
take it as well as the next guy. I can’t think of one time in baseball 
where I got on a person because he ribbed me.” Are you all right, 
Jack? 

Even when Short doesn’t say a word, his mere presence is enough to 
inspire Phillie comedians to the heights. For an athlete, Chris is a physi- 
cal wreck. To put it succinctly, he is a flabby guy with housemaid’s 
knees and no fingernails. And there is, of course, a bona fide reason for 
each, according to Chris. 

Short says he’s fat because, well, because he likes to be fat, has to be 
fat, couldn’t pitch without being fat. He’s tried thin, and he knows. 
Mauch likes a player Short’s size (6-4) to weigh no more than 200 
pounds and early last season Chris was up to 215. 

“T was 4-1 when Gene told me to reduce,” says Chris. “I got in some 
extra running and dieted a little bit and got down to 209 or 210. But I 
also lost five games in a row. So I said the hell with it and went back 
to 215. After that, I won 14 games and lost only five. I feel strong with 
extra weight and if I can pitch better at 270, I'll pitch at 270 no matter 
what anybody says.” 

And he'll bite his nails no matter what anyone says, too. After all, he’s 
been doing it all his life—‘“instead of smoking.” Baldschun says most 
pitchers let their nails grow and cut them meticulously, but Chris says 
that’s a new one on him. “I never knew a pitcher’s nails had anything 
to do with the way he threw a baseball,” says Chris, ‘unless he happens 
to be a knuckleball pitcher, which I’m not.” So until Short’s fastball 
gives out or his nails disappear, he will remain a manicurist’s nightmare. 


Which brings us to Short’s lumpy, protruding, aching 
knees. They are one of the few things in life that seem to 
give him genuine concern. As a kid he had Osgood Slatter’s 
disease, which came from growing too fast. At 13 he spurted 
2% inches in two months. The rapid growth produced half- 
dollar-sized lumps beneath both kneecaps. The bone pro- 
truded at least an inch. He was placed in a cast for a year 
and couldn’t run, swim or ride a bike for another year. 

Chris’ father (Judge Isaac D. Short, II, now vice-chan- 
cellor of Delaware) consulted Dr. George Bennett, a noted 
Baltimore orthopedist. Dr. Bennett, who has operated on 
Mickey Mantle, saw the casts on Chris’ legs and said, “Get 
rid of them.” The doctor said Chris’ knees would never be 
pretty but they would eventually be strong. He had Short 
playing baseball in a couple of months. 

Even today the knees give Chris problems. Last January 
a fellow met him at the Philadelphia Athletic Club. Chris 
strolled in wearing—what else?—a pink Banlon shirt be- 
neath his midnight-blue blazer. After he had sat in a lounge 
chair for about 45 minutes, the knees became painful. “I’ve 
been listening to ’em pop,” he said as he rolled up his grey 
slacks above the bony knots. 

Short says the knees don’t hinder his pitching motion, 
which must be true because Jocko Collins, a scout for 26 
years, couldn’t spot a thing when he first saw Chris pitch 
in a high-school game on May 1, 1956. But Collins did note 
that Christopher Joseph Short struck out 18 men. “And just 
about every one had to be thrown out at first,”’ says Collins, 
“because the catcher couldn’t hold him. Chris wasn’t strik- 
ing them out on wild pitches, either. His control was great 
in spite of a 20-mile-an-hour crosswind. Every fastball he 
threw moved, which impressed me. Then he threw that big, 
roundhouse curve, and I was impressed again.” 

Chris was 18 then and had fallen a year behind his grad- 
uating class. He was wide-eyed and (——} TO PAGE 93) 


Chris, right and below center, insists he does not have a weight 
problem—not as long as manager Gene Mauch lets him eat and 
weigh as much as he wants to. However, Short takes a lot of rib- 
bing from his Philadelphia teammates about his fleshy midsection. 
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Jimmy Clark is the world’s top Grand 
Prix driver, and in 1965 he easily won 
the Indianapolis “500.” Says a rival: 


“i THINK 
HE COULD RIDE 


A BICYCLE 


AND BEAT US” 


By BILL LIBBY 


as the greatest race car drivers in the world engaged in a deadly duel—A.J. 

Foyt of Houston, Texas, America, and Jimmy Clark of Kilmany, Fifeshire, 
Scotland. Trailing, Foyt suddenly roared past Clark and stayed in front for 
several laps as 300,000 spectators watched in admiration. Many people thought 
that might be the race, that two-time ‘500” champion Foyt would be very tough 
to catch. But the move didn’t exactly knock Clark’s block off. “I thought I could 
get him back whenever I wanted,” Jim said later, “but I decided to follow him 
a bit just to see what he could do... which turned out to be nothing. So I went 
by him again and that was that.” 

Without even a by-your-leave, Clark was in front once more in his $30,000 
Lotus-Ford and he stayed there. He steered the low-slung, lightweight car as 
smoothly as though it were running on rails, averaging a record 150-plus miles 
per hour for three hours, ten minutes and five seconds. Jim Clark turned what 
is usually one of the hardest and most exciting races in the world into an easy 
eacophony of monotony. Parnelli Jones came in second, more than two miles 
behind Clark, and Foyt had a good rest by that time, having broken down. 

Clark is a remarkable race-driver and a unique individual. He dominates the 
exotic European circuit, has largely reshaped the Indianapolis race and in only 
a few years has become one of the most prominent sports celebrities in the 
world. Yet he has remained the simple, silent, smooth Scot he has always been. 

Clark is 30 years old, 5-8 and 150 pounds. He has handsome features, long 
brown hair and hazel eyes. He sometimes seems somewhat rumpled off the 
track, out of his spotless white racing coveralls and in his modest collection of 
dark tweeds and sweaters. He is a gentleman farmer in Scotland and at home 
he sometimes wears kilts. He speaks with a brogue, when he speaks. Which is 
about as often as he loses races. 

A friend says, ‘Jim lives in his own world.” He likes to water-ski, take photos, 
listen to classical and jazz music and dance, but he does not like to party. Now 
well-known in the most glamorous cities of the world, he resents the invasions 
of his privacy fame has brought him. He has a business manager and a desk 
in the small office of a publicist friend in London, but he dislikes publicity and 
rejects considerable cash for endorsements. “I don’t want to be bandied about 
like some blooming new soap-powder,” he says. 


Hes IN LAST YEAR’S Indianapolis “500,” the two men who are regarded 
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Clark’s win at Nuerburgring, Germany, above, was—amazingly—his sixth Grand Prix victory in as many starts last year. 


Once, a fellow who had just been introduced to Clark said, “(Good to 
know you.” Clark looked at the man levelly, then turned away. “Why 
did he say that?” he asked a friend. “He doesn’t know me.” Few people 
know him well. Although he can be comfortable relaxing with other 
drivers, he does not give much of himself to anyone. He is not married 
because he believes marriage and raising a family do not mix with 
racing. For two years, he has been going steady with a lovely blonde 
model named Sally Stokes, who travels everywhere with him. 

Jim was born into rustic comfort. With his parents, he owns two 
large farms and he has never wanted for money. He earns $200,000 a 
year racing. Grand Prix races pay off in pennies, but sports-car and 
parts backers reward Clark handsomely. Yet Jim’s racing boss, Colin 
Chapman, says, “Jimmy is an amateur. He does not race for the 
money. He expects to be paid as others are paid, but if anyone did it 
for nothing, Jimmy would.” 

“I love and enjoy race-driving, but at heart I suppose I’m still a 
farmer,” Clark says. “I almost wish I could (——} To PAGE 86) 


The two-time world champion. 
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The Man With The Cadillac Trot 


Curt Blefary slides so hard he reminds his manager, Hank 
Bauer, of a ballplayer named Hank Bauer. The Oriole fans love Blefary’s hard 
slides, too, but, most of all, they love his home-run strut 


By Doug Brown 


months, but his wife, Eileen, had already learned 

several things about him. She knew, for one, that 
Curt loved fried chicken so much he would be happy 
having it seven nights a week. Now, as she prepared 
fried chicken for the second night in a row, Curt flew 
into a rage. “We just had it last night!’ he screamed. 
“Can’t you make something else?” 

Curt’s rage continued. He scared the wife he loved 
and he scared Long Ball, the cocker spaniel he loved. 
He was certainly not behaving like the kind, consid- 
erate young man Hileen had married. 

But Eileen had married Curt during baseball's 
leisurely off-season. Now it was April, 1965, and the 
season was about to start. Curt Blefary was angry, 
discouraged and confused. Early in spring training, the 
Baltimore Orioles had led him to believe he would be 
a first-string outfielder. Late in spring training, they’d 
seemed to have changed their minds. 

The 21-year-old rookie popped off, indirectly crit- 
icizing manager Hank Bauer for not playing him often 
enough in the exhibition games. Curt insisted he was 


hee BLEFARY had been married less than three 


disgusted only because he hadn’t acquired his batting 
timing. Then he wondered aloud whether he might 
not be better off playing with Triple A Rochester. 

“That,” said Bauer, “might be arranged. He can’t 
talk his way into the lineup. Anyhow, with the play- 
ers I got, he can’t play every day on this club.” 

Blefary raged on. ‘He was unbearable,” Eileen re- 
called recently. “He was grouchy and down on him- 
self. And he took it out on Long Ball and me.” Curt 
nodded. “I was a nervous wreck,” he said. “I’m the 
kind who takes my job home with me.” 

The Blefarys were sitting in their 1966 spring- 
training apartment as they spoke. Curt was sprawled 
on the sofa and Eileen was curled up on the floor with 
Long Ball. ‘“Curt’s more relaxed this year,’ she said. 

And with good reason. Less than two weeks after 
Curt popped off last year Sam Bowens, the Orioles’ 
rightfielder, pulled a leg muscle. Blefary took over 
Bowens’ job and held it all season. He batted .260 and 
led the club in walks with 88 and in home runs with 
22. He was picked as the American League’s Rookie 
of the Year. 


Bauer grew to admire his talkative, cocky rookie. 
Bauer particularly appreciated Blefary’s hustle be- 
cause he had been a:hustler himself. One night, after 
Curt broke up a double play by sending an infielder 
tumbling, Bauer beamed and said, “Did you see the 
way Blefary slid into second? That’s how I used to 
play.” 

Bauer played that way for the New York Yankees. 
In 1962, Blefary had dreams of playing for the Yan- 
kees, too. The Yankees had signed him out of Mah- 
wah (New Jersey) High School, where he had been 
all-state in football and baseball. The Yankees had 
given him a $40,000 bonus and had agreed to pay his 
expenses at Wagner College each off-season. 

But in 1963 Curt stopped dreaming about the Yan- 
kees. In April of that year, the Yankees wanted to 
clear a spot on their roster for a pinch-hitter, Harry 
Bright. Blefary was playing in the minor leagues for 
Greensboro, but he was on the Yankee roster as the 
“protected player.” The Yankees took away his pro- 
tection and put him on waivers, hoping other clubs 
would ignore him. Because Curt was injured, they fig- 
ured, he would attract no attention. 

Curt had 13 stitches in his leg as the result of a 
collision at home plate, but had been pinch-hitting 
with the injury. Now, the Yankees told him to forget 
about pinch-hitting. Sit in the stands in Greensboro, 
they told him, during the 72-hour period you’re on 
waivers. “They told me to keep my mouth shut,” Curt 
recalls. 

Curt did not keep his mouth shut. He went up to 
Ray Scarborough and said, “There’s nothing wrong 
with me.” Blefary knew Scarborough was a scout, 
although he wasn’t sure for which team. Ray worked 
for Baltimore. The Orioles claimed Blefary for $8000. 

Blefary insists he holds no grudge against the Yan- 
kees, but his bat gives him away. “Let’s put it this 
way,” he says. ‘‘Maybe I’m a little more ‘up’ against 
the Yankees.” Last year, Curt batted .362 and hit six 
home runs against the Yankees. 

Tronically, the Yankees, under baseball rules, are 
still obligated to pay $1000 a semester for Blefary’s 
education at Wagner. This past winter he entered his 
senior year there, He is studying for a career of work- 
ing with retarded children and he talks about his 
schooling in a noble and professorial manner. 

Around the Orioles, however, he is hardly profes- 
sorial. ““My roomie,” says Carl Warwick, who lived 
with Curt on the road last season, “is just flakey enough 
to be a star.” % 

Curt enjoys eating clam chowder and french fries. 
There is nothing flakey about that, except that Curt 
enjoys eating clam chowder and french fries for break- 
fast. Curt likes to wear black, pointed-toe shoes with 
high Cuban heels. Even though the shoes are lined 
in black and yellow, inspiring Bowens to call them 
“tigers,” there is nothing really flakey about wearing 
them. Except that Curt wanted to wear. them at his 
wedding. ‘‘Don’t let me see you in those shoes at our 
wedding,” Eileen warned him. Says Curt today: “I do 
everything righthanded, except swing a bat and think.” 

Then, there is Curt Blefary’s strut, his home-run 
strut. “I’ve always had that Cadillac trot,’ Curt says. 
“The trainer at Elmira used to call me ‘Cadillac Curt.’ ” 
The Orioles call him “The New York Hotdog.” 

“I was supposed to be the veteran,” Warwick says, 
“but Curt showed me around. You know, where to eat 
and things. He’d call me to be sure I was awake so I 
wouldn’t miss the team bus. He was my road secre- 


tary. He feels like he’s been up here all his life.” 

Curt expects to be “up here” a long time and he is 
farsighted enough to realize that it’s worth the time 
and bother to cultivate his image. Signing autographs 
can be a nuisance, but Blefary signs cheerfully and 
patiently, even when Eileen is waiting for him. “I 
remember one day Eileen signed about 50 herself,” 
Curt says. “The kids suddenly realized that was my 
wife waiting for me and gathered around her. When 
they stop asking for your autograph, you’re in trouble.” 

Blefary, too, has calmed his temper. Though he still 
bellows at umpires and certainly doesn’t smile when 
he strikes out, he no longer sends teammates scurrying 
for shelter as he did in the minors. 

“When I struck out,” Blefary says, “the dugout 
cleared. They knew what was coming. First, my bat. 
Then my helmet ... in a million pieces. For 15 or 20 
seconds, they were silent, Then they broke out laugh- 
ing. That made me even madder.” 

Blefary began throwing bats and helmets in his 
first pro season, 1962. He played at Greensboro then, 
and he was back at Greensboro in 1963. Blefary was 
claimed by the Orioles while at Greensboro and the 
Orioles let him stay there for 88 games. He hit 25 home 
runs in the 88 games, and the Orioles promoted him to 
Double A Elmira before the season ended. There, as at 
Greensboro, he continued throwing bats and helmets. 

In the fall of 1963, when Blefary was playing in the 
Florida Instructional League, Oriole scout Dee Phillips 
took him aside. ‘‘Son,” Phillips said, “if you want to 
get higher than Double A, you'll have to control your 
temper.” Curt thought it over and reported for spring 
training the next year as intent on harnessing his 
temper as he was on making the jump from Double A 
to the majors. When the Orioles shipped him to Roch- 
ester, Blefary took it in stride. “I'll knock ’em dead up 
there,” he muttered. “I’ll be back. You can bet on it.” 

Curt had a cap on his temper, but he retained his 
determination. George Sisler, Rochester’s general 
manager, would watch Curt pace the dugout before 
games, Sisler would watch Curt wring the end of his 
bat with his hands and scowl at the opposing pitcher. 
And Sisler would hear Curt say: “That sonofagun will 
wish he never got out of bed today. I’m going to knock 
his pants off.” 

Many nights, Blefary made good on his vow. He 
batted .287, hit 30 home runs and led the International 
League with 102 walks. He advanced to the major 
leagues. 

Now, Curt, Bileen and the cocker spaniel, Long 
Ball, live a major-league life. Especially Long Ball. 
After spending the night in bed with Curt and Hileen, 
Long Ball arises late to a regal breakfast of scrambled 
eggs (well done, please), sausage and an English muf- 
fin with jelly on it. He washes it down with Coke or 
Seven-Up. His mid-day repast is a bow] of liver soup. 
At dinner, it’s a pound (at 89 cents per) of top round 
ground beef. 

“This dog,” Curt said, as he sat at home recently, “‘is 
costing me close to $350 a year for his dinners alone.” 
He can afford it. The Orioles doubled his salary this 
year to an estimated $15,000, and this, Curt feels, is 
only the beginning. 

“This season,” he said, “I want to hit 30 home runs, 
raise my average nearer .300 and field 600 percent 
better than I did last year. I want to make a lot of 
money in this game. With the help of God, and my 
wife’s good cooking, I'll make it.” He glanced fondly 
at Eileen, They were having fried chicken that night. 
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JIMMY ORR’S 


FLAIR 


By BERRY STAINBACK 


Vernon J. Biever 


Baltimore’s splendid 
receiver has a unique 
history. Which figures. 
He is a unique man 


ferently. Everything from the 

way he catches footballs that 
others can’t hold to the way he 
treats an infected throat with a per- 
sonal physician, Dr. C. Sark, and 
gets well to play a big game. James 
Edward Orr, out of Seneca, South 
Carolina, Clemson University, Wake 
Forest University, the University of 
Georgia, the Los Angeles Rams, the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, the Baltimore 
Colts and the New York stock ex- 
change, definitely tiptoes along his 
own private sideline stripe. He has 
a splendid flair. 

The facts are, of course, absurd. 
For example, in one four-week pe- 
riod as a rookie, Jimmy Orr caught 
an 82-yard touchdown pass from 
Frank Ryan, caught and then fum- 
bled away another certain 82-yard 
touchdown pass from Earl Morrall, 
and caught a 52-yard touchdown 
pass from Bobby Layne. The result 
was that Ryan was benched, Orr 
was traded, Morrall was traded, 
Layne found a new playground and 
Jack Kemp was fired, leaving Jim- 
my a very neat playbook. (Jack 
Kemp, you say? Arch no eyebrows 
at the names that pop up in Jimmy 
Orr’s path. We haven’t even come 
to K.C. Jones or Billy “Goat” 
Bowers.) 

Orr has caught a touchdown pass 
in Chicago and ended up in a sense- 
less pile at the base of the wall, a 
trick he had perfected in Yankee 
Stadium. But his best tricks have 
been saved for Baltimore. In Balti- 
more he has caught a touchdown 
pass and ended up on top of a dug- 
out (“A guy sent me a picture from 
an Italian newspaper of me sitting 
on the roof,” Jimmy says, smiling 
at the insane things a man must do 
to make the Italian press). In Balti- 
more he has caught so many touch- 
downs in one end zone corner 
(“Absolutely the worst place on the 
field to catch the ball,” naturally) 
that it has been named “Orrsville.” 
In Baltimore he has been rushed to 
a hospital in mid-game only -to rush 
back to catch the touchdown pass 


ik DOES IT ALL a little bit dif- 


that assured a Colt win and be 
knocked out of the game for good 
on the play. “It was great dra-ma,” 
says Jimmy, who has a habit of 
placing an ironically humorous em- 
phasis on certain words, clenching 
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When a reception seems impossible, Jimmy Orr often does the 
impossible. “Jimmy’s come up with some really outstanding 
catches this year,” Johnny Unitas said in 1965. “He’s the 
biggest clutch receiver we have. He has everything you want 
a receiver to haye—a real good pair of hands and quickness.” 
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his lips and narrowing his eyes. 

Even Orr’s humor, which relies heavily on irony, has a different 
flair. It is pruned sparse and thrown out with just the right timing. 
Jimmy is basically a quiet sort and the wit comes unexpectedly. Usually 
it is played off the conversation of others or off a situation. But on 
the morning of last season’s second Packer game, Orr initiated the 
kidding. The subject was Mike Curtis, the rookie fullback from Duke 
who was driving Jimmy, Alex Hawkins and a writer to the game. 
As we headed toward Curtis’ new Thunderbird in the Holiday Inn 
parking lot, Hawkins remarked that he had to make a roundabout 
stop en route to the stadium to drop off tickets for friends. 

“Mike’ll charge you extra to go out of the way,” Jimmy said, the 
barest flash of teeth showing through his grin. 

“Curtis has bad hands going to his wallet?” a guy said. 

Orr pulled the cigar out of his mouth and said, “He’s still spending 
his laundry money from Duke.” 

The T-bird was glistening in the damp fog, the big, handsome Curtis 
behind the wheel. “Look at how clean it is!” Jimmy said. “You just 
come from a Mini-Wash, Mike?” He opened the door and the interior 
was spotless. “(Can we smoke in here?” 

“T tell you one thing,” Hawkins said, “we’re gonna have to make a 
cigarette stop before we get there.” 

“Can I use the ashtray,” Jimmy said, his cigar poised over the 
shiny chrome tray in back. 

“Be sure you hit it,” Mike said, smiling. 

He pulled into a gas station a few miles away and Hawkins said, 
“How much do you want from us?” 

Ignoring him, Curtis turned to Orr and said, “It idles pretty well, 
doesn’t it?” 

“That’s not your car,” Jimmy said, “it’s the one behind you.” 

“Mike, I’ve never seen you wear a fraternity pin,’ Hawkins said, as 
if he were doing research in this area. “Why’s that?” 

“T never bought one.” 

“That figures,” said Jimmy. 

Orr’s entire approach to the game is different. Most receivers work 
diligently in practice on every aspect of the pass-catcher’s art, “I 
don’t work on much of anything,” Jimmy says, smiling faintly. Ray- 
mond Berry, who splits left opposite the flanked Orr with the Colts, 
catches something like 100 passes daily. “I catch two or three,” Jimmy 
says, “and I feel I’m ready to go. It depends on the individual.” 

Physically, Orr stands apart by the equipment he lacks. There is an 
old and honored pro football maxim that if a receiver is not big or 
strong, he must surely be able to run with the wind. Jimmy Orr, at 
5-11, 178 pounds, is neither big nor strong, and the best you can say 
about his speed is that he can run with a mild breeze. He is no faster 
than Berry, who has fairly good, but by no means exceptional, speed. 
“Raymond and I have the same time in the 40-yard dash: 4.8,” Jimmy 
says. “That’s the slowest of the Colt receivers. We wouldn’t win any 
foot-races.” 

To get open, then, Orr must obviously have a tremendous number 
of moves and several deceptive changes of pace, right? Wrong, for 
gosh sakes. His style is to run deep pass routes, 15 yards or more, as a 
rule, and to run every one of them flat out. Few receivers can do this, 
but Orr’s patterns are simple, with quick breaks. If the coverage on 
him is tight, he does not change speed to set up the defensive back. 
He changes his pattern. 

“In our flexible passing setup, they’ll go for it,” he says. “If my 
normal pattern is a Z-in, out, in, and I want to put another out on 
the end, they’ll try it in practice and if it works, good. Don Shula 
(the Baltimore coach) has an open mind. Of course, at all times on 
the field we let John (Unitas) know what we’re doing. We run back 
early and tell him when we have a specific pattern.” 

Jimmy had a pattern in mind against the Eagles last season, and he 
planned to tell John about it. But first, he went deep for a pass, and 
leaped in the air. Eagle halfback Al Nelson leaped, too, and batted 
the ball away. Nelson knocked down Orr as he descended. Jimmy 
landed on his right shoulder, with Nelson on top of him. Orr left 
the field with blood trickling from his hand and a possible shoulder 
fracture. 

He showered, dressed, had his cut hand (——> TO PaGE 80) 


Orr, right, and Baltimore’s 
quarterback, Johnny Unitas, 
watch films together, study 
plays together and blend on 
the field to bring the Colts 
touchdowns at key moments. 
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A Beginner's Guide To 


VOLLEYBALL 


By Lee Grosscup 


VOLLEYBALL is six- 
man-to-a-team indoor 
competition, played on a 
30 foot by 60 foot indoor 
court with the net eight 
feet high (7-414 for 
women and girls). 

Players lining up in 
the forecourt are called: Left, center and right 
forwards. Players lining up in the back court are 
called: Left, center.and right backs. Only the 
forward players may move to the net to spike 
the ball. But each time a team wins the serve, 
players rotate clockwise on the court. 

Here are a few of the fundamentals: 

BALL HANDLING: By far the most impor- 
tant first step in learning power volleyball is to 
learn correct ball handling. The ball must be 
clearly hit, not scooped, carried, thrown or held. 

In hitting the ball with two hands overhand 
a player’s fingertips should all contact the ball 
simultaneously and the hands should be in front 
of the face, not off to one side. The thumbs should 
be pointed in and the elbows pointed out. 

In contacting a ball underhand, a player may 
not scoop or carry the ball. 

SERVING: The overhand serve is usually con- 
sidered more effective and is used by most tour- 
nament players. A low, flat serve that “dances” 
like a knuckler in baseball is one of the toughest 
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serves tohandle. Fifteen points wina gameand you 
can only score a point when your team is serving. 

PASSING: The first hit after the serve is 
called the pass. Any player may receive the serve. 
The purpose of the first pass is to get the ball, 
in smooth fashion, to the center forward so that 
he may set up the ball to one of his spikers. 

SETTING: The set-up man is the second man 
to hit the ball after the serve and he should re- 
ceive his pass in the center forward position even 
though he does not have to be playing that posi- 
tion at the time of the serve. He taps the ball to 
a spiker who sends it over the net. 

SPIKING: From a spectator standpoint, the 
hard spike, hit, or kill is the most sensational part 
of the game. The spiker leaps high and slams the 
ball down over the net. He jumps off both feet, 
swinging the arms and gathering the body as 
he jumps, he cocks the arm and wrist above the 
head and hits the ball at the top of his jump as 
the ball is on its way down. 

BLOCKING: Along with ballhandling, this is 
the toughest part of the game to learn or teach. 
In blocking, the player should remember to jump 
straight up and down, not toward or away from 
the net. The arms should be extended, but not 
stiff, with the hands lain back and held rigid. 
After a spike is blocked, a blocker should not 
“pose” in his blocking position. He should bring 
his hands down quickly and expect the ball. 
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Talk To The 


STARS 


SAM HUFF: Who do you think has the great- 
er power, Jim Taylor or Jim Brown? 
—Richard Beatty, Hillsboro, Ohio 


HUFF: I think Jim Brown has greater power 
as a runner, but Taylor isn’t far behind. Tay- 
lor and Brown are both incredibly strong 
going straight ahead, but that Brown has 
more force on sweeps and end runs. I’ve had 
tackles broken by both men, but I’ve come into 
contact more with Brown, because our teams 
are in the same division. I’ve had good games 
against Brown, but they were team efforts 
and you can’t ever expect to stop him com- 
pletely. Yes, overall, I’d have to say Brown is 
the more powerful runner. 


Do you haye a question you’d like a favor- 
ite player to answer? Send it to “Talk To 
The Stars,” SPORT Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


ARNIE BROWN: What were the greatest 
problems you had during your rookie season 
with the New York Rangers? 

—Rein Kartna, Toronto, Ontario 


BROWN: That question leaves me wondering 
where to start. When you get down to it, get- 
ting to know the moves of the enemy forwards 
was the biggest problem. Most forwards have 
individual shifts and tricks which they habitu- 
ally use. In order to stop them, I tried to de- 
velop a knowledge of these habits and there- 
fore know what to expect in the way of feints, 
passes and similar moves. 


Inside 


FAC i S By Allan Roth 


IN 60 SEASONS, from 1901 through 1960, 
only four National League teams tumbled into 
the second division the year after winning the 
pennant ... In the last five seasons, three 
National League defending champs finished 
in the second division: the Pirates in 1961 
(6th), the Dodgers in 1964 (tied for 6th) and 
the Cardinals in 1965 (7th) ... The other two 
defending title-holders dropped to third 
place; the Reds in 1962 and the Giants in 1963. 

In the four seasons from 1962 through 1965, 
Don Drysdale and Sandy Koufax posted a .681 
winning percentage (169-79), compared to a 
-581 record by the Dodgers, and a .519 (209- 
194) mark by the rest of the Dodger pitching 
staff . . . Koufax and Drysdale started 300 
regular season games from 1962 through 
1965, or 45.9 percent of the 654 Dodger games 
. .» Drysdale made 165 of the starts and Kou- 
fax, injured in 1962 and in 1964, made 135. 

Willie Mays, who has led the N.L. at least 
once in almost every key offensive department, 
has never led in RBI, even though his lifetime 
RBI total of 1402 (prior to 1966) is the best 
among active major-leaguers, and the fourth 
best in N.L. history (topped only by Stan 
Musial, Mel Ott and Rogers Hornsby) .. . 
Willie has finished second twice (1955 and 
1962) and third three times, and has had nine 
100-RBI seasons (one Jess than Musial’s N.L. 
record). 


In their first five seasons in Minnesota 
(1961-1965) the Twins won only seven more 
games at home than on the road, with a 220- 
184 record at Metropolitan Stadium and 213- 
190 in away games .. . The Twins twice led 
the league in road victories, in 1962 (tied) 
and 1965, but never led in home-game victories. 

Earl Wilson of the Red Sox and Jim Kaat 
of the Twins are the only major-league pitch- 
ers who have hit at least one home run in each 
of the last four seasons . . . Wilson hit three 
in 1962, one in 1963, five in 1964 and six in 
1965, leading the A.L. pitchers in each of the 
last two years .. . Kaat hit three in 1964, and 
one in each of the three other seasons. 

Going into the current season, Don Blasin- 
game of the Senators was the leading no-hit 
game spoiler in the majors, having secured the 
only hit for his club in four different games 
during his career ... Eddie Mathews began 
the 1966 season as the lifetime leader in home 
runs in road games (255), followed by Willie 
Mays (249), Mickey Mantle (238) and Hank 
Aaron (213) . . Mathews holds the N.L. 
record for most road home runs in a season, 
with 30 in 1953, and he also led the league in 
road homers in 1954-1956 and 1959... He has 
hit more home runs in away games than in 
home games in ten of his 14 N.L. seasons. 
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“EACH SEASON 
HE AMAZES ME MORE” 


THE BASKETBALL GAME was well into the second period when a fan 
new to the area of Greenport, a fishing and vacation community on the 
north fork of Long Island’s Suffolk County, noticed that one of the Green- 
port High School players had only one hand. The newcomer was the only 
one who was surprised. In Greenport people have gotten used to John 
Hanff and the things he does despite the fact that 16 years ago he was 
born with his right arm ending halfway between his elbow and wrist. 

The fan had watched the game for 13 minutes and never noticed any- 
thing about Hanff except that he was an excellent player. That would 
have been important to Hanff if he had known. “I don’t want to be noticed 
or pointed out because of what people might feel is a handicap,” Hanff 
says. “If they are going to point to me I want it to be just because Ima 
good athlete.” 

He is a good athlete. In fact, though only a junior, Hanff has become one 
of Long Island’s most versatile athletes. 

Dorrie Jackson, the athletic director and football coach at Greenport, 
knows Hanff best. “Each season he amazes me more,” Jackson said re- 
cently. “As a junior he made all-league as a guard on the football team. 
And, he did it himself. 

“T had intended to use him only on offense, but he was so darned ag- 
gressive I could see him getting madder each time he came to the bench. 
Finally he asked to go both ways. He ended up leading the team in tackles 
of the offensive quarterbacks.” 

Football is his best sport, but Hanff plays others, too. He led the junior 
varsity basketball team in scoring as a sophomore and starred on the 
varsity as a junior. Says his basketball coach, Dick Manwaring: “He 
scored in double figures (10.1 points per game), rebounded in double 
figures (11 per game) and if they kept track of hustle he’d be in double 
figures there.” 

Last summer Hanff played baseball in the Babe Ruth League and began 
to develop as a pitcher. He won six of the seven games he pitched. He 
pitched a no-hitter and a one-hitter, he batted .350 and he was selected 
as the most valuable player on his team. The varsity baseball coach at 
Greenport High School, Bob Wells Sr., said in April that Hanff would 
be on his team somewhere. 

Hanff is hoping a fourth letter will come during the track season. He 
ran the 440 on the junior varsity last season, and he’s working with the 
discus now. He could earn a letter with the bowling squad (160 average), 
but school rules prohibit him from competing in two sports at once. 

Jackson is hoping to get Hanff a college football scholarship. Besides 
his athletic qualifications he has the grades to enter an Ivy League school. 
He has always been a 90-ayerage student, he is vice-president of the 
junior class, he is in the mixed chorus, he blows trumpet in the senior 
band, he is a sports reporter on the school paper. Away from school he 
and four buddies work as a musical group, the Check-Mates. 

“T think a question Johnny once answered for me can best explain 
him,” says football coach Jackson. “I asked if there was anything, any- 
thing at all he could not do. He thought about it for a time and said, 
‘Well, coach, I can’t dribble with my right hand.’”’ DON KE HOE 
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PLEASE TURN PAGE 


Lou Gehrig, the Iron 

Man, died in his prime 25 years 
ago. He left behind 

a considerable legacy, 

which we cover in its various 
forms on these pages | 


GEHRIG’S BASEBALL RECORDS 


Major League Records (X) 


Most consecutive’ games played 

Most years leading league in games 
Most years 150 or more games played 
Most years 100 or more runs 

Most grand slam home runs 

Most HR game (June 3, 1932) 

Most HR season vs. one team (1936 vs. Clev.) 
Most years 400 or more TB 

Most years 300 or more TB 

Most cons. years 300 or more TB 
Most years 100 or more RBI 

Most cons. years 100 or more RBI. 
Most years 150 or more RBI 

Most cons. years 150 or more RBI 


American League Records (X) 


Most RBI season (1931) 

Most times 3 or more HR game 
Most cons. games hitting HR (1931) 
Most TB game (June 3, 1932) 


World Series Records (X) 


Highest batting average, 100-AB players 
Most HR 4-game series (1928) 
Most RBI 4-game series (1928) 
Most runs 4-game series (1932) 
Most 3BH 4-game series (1927) 


Additional Highlights 


Voted into Hall of Fame in 1939 

MVP in A.L. in 1927, 1936 

Sporting News MVP in A.L. in 1931, 1934 
Won Triple Crown in 1934 

Selected All-Star 1B in majors six times 


(%) Partial listing of Gehrig's records 
(Y) Shares record 


CHART BY ALLAN ROTH 
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SPECIAL SECTION: IN MEMORY OF LOU GEHRIG 


| REMEMBER LOU 


A man who spent some memorable moments with Lou and the Yankees tells about them here. His 


insights reveal the inner qualities that made Lou a driving leader and an incredible performer 


By STANLEY FRANK 


HE FIRST TIME I met Lou Gehrig, he and 

Babe Ruth were partners on the opposing team 

in a bridge game. It was an improbable intro- 
duction to the famous stars, but it provided a 
peculiarly revealing insight to Gehrig’s attitude 
toward baseball and the men who played it. 

This was in 1932 on the opening day of the 
season in Philadelphia. I had joined the Yankees 
that morning as sportswriter for the New York 
Post and the players didn’t know me from a 
rookie peanut peddler. The man who covered the 
club in spring training had been fired for falling 
among friends and missing deadlines once too 
often and I had been promoted from high-school 
sports to the baseball beat. 

A rainstorm postponed the opener and Ruth, 
who had no social engagements until the evening, 
asked Richards Vidmer of the New York Herald- 
Tribune to round up a bridge game. Contract 
bridge was new then and the only other Yankee 
familiar with it was Gehrig. Vidmer knew I 
played and, for want of a better prospect, invited 
me to complete the foursome. A transatlantic 
card sharp would have passed up a boatload of 
suckers for the chance to live and breathe the 
same air with the King of Swat and the Crown 
Prince. Very fancy nicknames were invented in 
those days. 

Vidmer gave me a strategy briefing before we 


went to Ruth’s suite in the Ben Franklin Hotel. 
“Babe and Lou are so jealous of each other 
they’ll overbid like crazy to stop the other guy 
from playing the hand,” Vidmer said. “If you get 
a powerhouse hand bid it on the first round, but 
after that open your mouth only to pass or 
double. Wait for them to get out on a limb bat- 
tling each other, then lower the boom. It’s like 
shooting fish in a barrel.” 

Two vivid memories of the session came rush- 
ing back across the years. I won $16.50, more 
than a half-week’s pay, a huge haul at the low 
stakes of a quarter of a cent a point. As Vidmer 
predicted, the Babe and Lou fought like stray 
cats to play every hand. Both had good card sense 
and with other partners played a sound game, 
but when they were teamed up they pushed the 
bids to impossible levels. Babe was the principal 
offender, but he laughed off the whopping penal- 
ties as he belted the bottle of Scotch delivered 
by the bellboy who had the bootlegging conces- 
sion for the hotel during Prohibition. 

The other, more pertinent, recollection was a 
remark made by Lou while we were going down 
the elevator to the lobby. He was fuming with 
aggravation and Vidmer commiserated with him 
for the bad beating he had taken on the Babe’s 
wild bidding. 

“Yeah, the big guy has a (——} TO PAGE 83) 


ILLUSTRATED BY BILL HEYER 
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A HERO THROUGH THE YEARS 


playing his last season with the New York 
Yankees. A writer talked about the Babe’s 
decline with Lou Gehrig one rainy day in Chicago. 
“With Ruth gone,” said the writer, ‘you should be 
getting your share of headlines, don’t you think?” 
“Tm not a headline guy,” said Lou, laughing, 
“and we might as well face it. I’m just the guy 
who’s in there every day, the fellow who follows 
Babe in the batting order. If I stood on my head 
at the table, nobody’d pay any attention.” 
Although Gehrig’s genuine modesty made him 
exaggerate, there was an element of truth to his 
remarks. Fate always seemed to be playing tricks 
on Gehrig, shoving him into the background when 
he didn’t rightfully belong there. In 1927 Gehrig 
hit .373. So what? The Babe hit 60 home runs. For 
ten years Lou was Avis and the Babe was Heriz. 


|’ WAS apparent in 1934 that Babe Ruth was 


And if it wasn’t Ruth, it was someone else. In 
1932 Lou became the first modern-era player to 
hit four homers in one game. The news was 
shunted to the second sports page. Page one was 
reserved for the resignation of Giants manager 
John McGraw. 

Gehrig was called ‘“‘The Iron Horse’”—implying 
both his durability as a player and his fragility as 
a headliner. He played in 2130 consecutive games, 
a record that may never be equalled. From 1925 
through 1938 Lou became a synonym for depend- 
ability. The Flapper Era, the Stock Market Crash 
and the Depression could all come and go and you 
could still count on Lou Gehrig being at first base 
for each and every Yankee game. 

Lou was so reliable he was often taken for 
granted. His .340 lifetime batting average led the 
fans to believe he would never let them down. But 


Lou went to Columbia on a foot- 
ball scholarship but attracted the 
Yankees’ attention and signed with 
them in 1923. He broke into the 
starting lineup on June 2, 1925 
and that ended Wally Pipp’s 
career as the Yankee first-base- 
man, By 1929 spring training, 
right, Ruth and Gehrig were well- 
established as baseball’s premier 
one-two punch, making Miller 
Huggins, center, the envy of his 
rival managers. In 1933 Gehrig’s 
romance with Eleanor Twitchell of 
Chicago, below, was well publi- 
, ; cized. That year he broke the rec- 
oe ord for playing in consecutive 
ee games, and he married Eleanor. 


‘Sperry 3 
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boyant failure than methodical success. A Gehrig home 
run was no match for a Ruthian strikeout. 

Records are often dull and meaningless, but in 
Gehrig’s case they speak eloquently for a man who 
was fate’s ugly duckling. The archives tell you that 
Gehrig had 23 grand-slam home runs; had over 100 
RBI 13 straight seasons; was the Most Valuable Player 
in 1927, ’31, ’34 and ’36, and was voted into the Hall 
of Fame the same year he retired (1939). 

It was perhaps inevitable that the biggest fuss made 
over Gehrig would come when he announced his re- 
tirement. Not even when Ruth left the Yankees did 
Gehrig become the glamour boy. In 1936 Joe DiMaggio, 
a rookie, received the greater attention and it stayed 
that way until early in 1939 when Gehrig, stricken 
with a fatal illness, withdrew himself from the lineup. 

“Poor Lou,” said a heartsick writer. “He practically 
has to die to get on the front page.” 


Ee wy, : =W the fans are fickle and they would rather watch flam- 
ff 


™ 


Lon, the veteran, and Joe DiMaggio, the rookie, in °36. 


Lou was tagged out, left, by Gus 
Mancuso of the Giants in the °36 
World Series, but the Yankees 
went on to win. Below, Gehrig 
hit a home run off Dizzy Dean in 
the ’37 All-Star Game—one of six 
of Gehrig’s All-Star appearances. 


a ore 


Too ill to play, Gehrig, above center, sat 
out a game on May 3, 1939, for the first 
time in 14 years. Later that year Babe 


Ruth, far right, and New York City Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia paid tribute to Lou on 
Lou Gehrig Day. Lou would be dead in less 
than two years but on that day he called 
himself “the Iuckiest man on .. . earth.” 
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HE HAD AWAY 
WITH KIDS 


By RAY ROBINSON 


le 


Yap 


The idea seemed astonishing, but the boy decided to write a letter anyway. “Dear Mr. Gehrig,” 


the letter began, “My friend and I would like to interview you some day for our school paper...” 


the street from Columbia University. My Dad 
had attended Columbia and so had Lou Gehrig. 
That’s why, at 11, I became a Lou Gehrig fan. 

One day in May, 1931, Warren, a friend of mine 
who shared my affection for Gehrig, proposed that 
we seek an interview with Lou. We planned to 
write down all the details for our PS 165 paper, 

For several years we had been ardent collectors 
of pictures of ballplayers, which we pasted in large, 
ruled notebooks. My scrapbook included several 
“special” pages for Gehrig. One favorite picture 
of Lou, which was worth on the open trading 
market at least a half-dozen Alvin Crowders or 
Bill Terrys, had been ripped off a Wheaties break- 
fast cereal box. It showed Lou finishing up his 
powerful southpaw swing, against a striking 
orange background. His eyes were squinting into 
far-off home-run territory and his massive calves, 
covered by the dark blue Yankee socks, almost 
touched the ground. 

In the lower lefthand corner of the picture was 
Gehrig’s signature, in a neat white script. Now, 
Warren and I wanted to get Lou’s real autograph. 

So, Warren sat down and wrote to Lou. 

“Dear Mr. Gehrig,” Warren’s letter began, “My 
friend and I would like to interview you some day 
for our school paper. . . .” 

“Some day” left us hope for the future. We 
never really expected to hear from Lou. 

Two days later, however, Warren had an an- 
swer. Gehrig had hand-written a two-page letter, 
which read, in part: “I’d be very happy to see you 
boys. Just use this letter to come to the clubhouse 
before the game.” 

Lou had not put down a specified date for the 
meeting. Unfamiliar with the need for setting a 
date, or perhaps too excited to think clearly, War- 
ren and I decided to go'to Yankee Stadium the 
next day. We were unwilling to wait another 
moment for the opportunity to visit with Gehrig. 

At noon the next day, Warren and I stuffed note 
paper into our pockets and rode the subway to the 
ballpark. Each of us had several sharpened pencils, 
as we assumed any serious sports reporters would. 
Under our arms were the bulging scrapbooks. 

We had figured Lou’s letter would get us into 
the ballpark, but the policeman on guard outside 
the Yankee clubhouse door said no. “You can wait 
for Mr. Gehrig here,” he said, pointing, with a 
sweep of his right arm, to the territory outside of 
the Yankee Stadium. “But if you want to see the 
game you have to have tickets.” 

With little more than subway fare in our pockets, 
Warren and I decided to wait. Yankee games 
began at three o’clock in those days. It was now 
just two o’clock. 

As the hours dragged on, we imagined the game 
would never end. We were thirsty and tired. But 
never dispirited. We kept thinking about what 
Lou would say to us when he saw us. 

A bit past five o’clock the crowd started to leave 
the Stadium. The game was over. The Yankees, 
we learned, had won by a big score. 

“You think Mr. Gehrig will be out soon?” we 
asked the policeman, who now appeared to be 


(Fin sr UP in the early 1930s, I lived across 


rather annoyed at seeing us hanging around. 

“Yeah,” he grunted. 

It was close to 5:30 when he came out. For 
kids who would have known on sight such obscure, 
out-of-town players as Steve Swetonic or Odell 
Hale or Daniel Knowles MacFayden, Lou was a 
cinch to recognize. He had the most agreeable 
dimpled smile in all America. He was a handsome, 
rugged man, with wavy brown hair and a deep tan. 

Rushing through the clubhouse door, Lou ap- 
peared to be in a hurry. Before we knew it, he 
was halfway down the street. We ran after him 
and came alongside him. He seemed enormous. 

Warren spoke first. “My. Gehrig,” he said, al- 
most shouting. “Here’s the letter you sent us.” 

Gehrig stopped and turned to look at Warren. 

“What letter, young fellow?” Gehrig said. His 
voice, though somewhat harsh, in the accents of 
New York, was pleasant. 

Lou took the letter and read the first few lines. 

“Did you boys enjoy the game?” he asked. 

“We didn’t see it, Mr. Gehrig,” I said, finally 
summoning the courage to speak. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Lou. “You should 
have told me when you were coming to the game. 
I could have left tickets for you.” 

“We didn’t know,” Warren said. 

“Could we interview you now, Mr. Gehrig?” I 
said. 

“I’m afraid not, boys,” he said. “I’m in a hurry 
to get home.” 

“We waited all afternoon,” said Warren. . 


“Gee, I wish I’d known you were here,” Lou said. 


“How about making it for another day?” 

“That would be great!” I said. 

Gehrig started to fumble in his right pants 
pocket. In the next few seconds he had produced 
two crumpled tickets. 

“Here,” he said. “I’m awfully sorry about today. 
But I hope you enjoy the game when you come up 
the next time.” 

“Thanks,” we said. : 

Gehrig started walking quickly again. Then he 
stopped for a moment and looked back at us over 
his shoulder. 

“Did you really wait so long?” he said. 

“Yes, we did,” said Warren. 

“I’m sorry,” said Lou. 

Then, with a wave, he headed for his car. We 
watched him get in, start the motor and leave. 
“He’s a real nice guy,” Warren said. 

I nodded. 


te s 


We used the tickets Lou gave us, but we did not 
try to interview him; we figured we had bothered 
him enough. And ten years later, when Lou Gehrig 
died, two young men remembered how nice he’d 
been to them when they were boys. 

Gehrig died, at 38, on June 2, 1941. The next 
morning, June 3, 1941, was my graduation day at 
Columbia, and as I walked across the campus, I 
looked up at a building that Lou once had hit with 
a home-run ball. 

I felt very sad at a moment that should have 
been full of happiness. 
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Dressed Right For Sport 


Oscar Robertson 


ON A BASKETBALL court his skills 
are many. He can shoot and pass, de- 
fend and dribble, rebound and make 
plays. He is a jack of all trades—and a 
master of all. He is Oscar Robertson, 
The Big O, the best all-round player 
in the game. 

Off the court he is equally impressive. 
He is a man of many interests. He is, 
among other things, a featured speaker, 
an author (Play Better Basketball), 
and, on these pages, a model for the 
latest in seasonal fashions. 


PHOTOS BY VINCENT POLLIZZOTTO 


At left, color hits the sports scene. Oscar has on a saddle- 
shouldered, V-neck summer sweater of soft lambswool. Teen- 
ager Dennis Klein has on a bold, blue-green striped velour 
shirt. The velour pullover and the lambswool sweater are 
by Robert Bruce. Jeans and slacks by Williamson Dickie. 


Left, Dennis wears the 
newly popular Hawaiian 
print cotton trunks, Oscar 
wears striking competi- 
tion-stripe trunks in nylon 
burgundy model. Each pair 
of surfing trunks is by 
Robert Bruce. Right, Oscar 
has competition stripes on 
his surf-striped crew-neck 
pullover. Oscar’s surfing 
shorts match the color of 
his pullover. Dennis wears 
crisp plaid walking shorts, 
topped by a cool mesh knit 
shirt. Both outfits are by 
Jantzen, cotton beach 
cooler socks are by Inter: 
woven, and the sneakers 
are by National Shoe. 
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Providing just enough cover to 
combat the summer breezes, the 
two coated nylon jackets, above, 
have stand-up military collars, 
new push-up sleeves and popular 
one-sided contrast stripes. The 
jackets are by Van Heusen, the 
Landloper model radio is by RCA. 
Left, Dennis and Oscar are at the 
height of fashion. Dennis wears 
the latest Carnaby Street (Lon- 
don) look shirt with off-beat print 
and highboy collar. Oscar wears 
the Western shirt in an inner- 
outer model. Shirts by Mr. Witt. 


Above, discussing Oscar’s book, Play Better Basketball, 
The Big O wears a durable press Dacron-cotton shirt and 
The Little D wears a highly popular paisley button-down 
shirt. Shirts by Van Heusen. Meadowfield durable press 
cotton trousers by Sweet Orr. Heather socks of wool 
and nylon spandex by Adler. Caravelle watch by Bulova. 


JOE 
TORRE 


AND THE 


SILVER 
SPOON 


The Braves’ catcher has 
had things his own way for as 
long as he can remember. 
Sounds like an easy life. But 
has tt really been one? 


By JERRY IZENBERG 


It is a solid Brooklyn neighborhood. For 
the most part, the people who own their 
own modest brick and frame homes do not 
count the purchase price in dollars so much 
s\ as in years off the boat or in sweat or in the 
tough, slow route one generation negotiates 
when it tries to build a legacy for the second. 

This is primarily a blue collar world. On the corner is 
Marine Park, where the kids still play baseball on the 
summer week-ends until they get big enough to ride the 
subway out to places like the Parade Grounds, where 
the competition is keener and tougher. In the city only 
the better ones get to play in the older leagues. No mat- 
ter what the Park Commission likes to tell the voters, 
grass still runs a poor second to the narrow blacktop 
streets, where all you need is a rubber ball and enough 
sense to know that the automobile still has the right of 
way. 

It is a good neighborhood, but not a rich man’s neigh- 
borhood. It is a neighborhood for growing, for parents 
to dream about medical schools and law schools and 
good solid businesses. It is all of these things but it has 
never been a silver spoon kind of place. 

Except for 3322. Avenue T. There, not very long ago, 
the five Torre children grew up. The Torre family wasn’t 
rich. Joe, Sr., the father, was a cop and his wife Mar- 
garet was the kind of wife and mother who gets things 
done. There was Rae, the oldest daughter and the one 
the other kids called “The Brain” and there was Rocco, 
who became a New York City policeman. There was 
Mary, who became a nun, and Frank, who played ma- 
jor-league baseball. And then there was Joe. 

Joe came late. There were nine years between Frank 
and Joe and the way it worked out, Joe was the fam- 
ily’s baby. Not just the baby for Margaret but for 
everybody ... for the other kids .. . for the aunts and 
for the uncles. Joe was the only kid on Avenue T with 
a silver spoon. When he was a baby, he has been told, 
the family fought to see who got to hold him. 

So Joe Torre, who catches for the Atlanta Braves 
now and who most people believe to be the best in the 
world at what he is doing, is the paradox of Avenue T. 
They spoiled him and they fussed over him. They clothed 
him and they fed him—boy, how they fed him! They 
gave in to him on just about everything and sociologists 
will tell you that this has got to be the quickest way in 
the world to ruin a kid. 

It ruined Joe Torre, all right. It ruined him so bad 
that now he is the biggest Italian-American in Atlanta. 
It ruined him so bad that he makes 45 grand a year and 
he dresses with class and half the advertising agencies 
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JOE TORRE 


in the city where he works would like to beat him into 
submission with their wallets. 

They ruined his chance to succeed so badly that things 
like this happen to Joe Torre: 

On a fine, warm day at Shea Stadium last summer, 
John McHale, general manager of a ballclub then sus- 
pended halfway between Milwaukee and Atlanta, and 
George Weiss, president of a ballclub suspended half- 
way between perennial artistic failure and Fort Knox, 
shared a luncheon table in the plush Diamond Club. 

Down on the field, the Braves were taking batting 
practice, an exercise which in sheer brute power runs 
a close second to the Wreck of the Old 97. One by one, 
Bobby Bragan’s muscular assassins beat up every base- 
ball in the park. 

Now it was Joe Torre’s turn. Delicately like Lizzie 
Bordon, Joe Torre swung and sent the ball into the 
seats. Upstairs in the Diamond Club, George Weiss fol- 
lowed the flight path, watched the ball bounce and 
turned to John McHale and said: 

“Why don’t you sell him to me? I could make you an 
attractive offer.” 

‘He's not for sale,”” McHale said and then added base- 
ball’s most maligned cliche, “not at any price.” 

“Any price?’ George Weiss asked. History shows that 
the Mets have had 14 catchers in their brief but bloody 
life .. . some of whom could hit a wee bit . . . some of 
whom could throw ... some of whom could catch... 
and absolutely none of whom could do all three. “How 
about a half million dollars?” said George, who knows 
his history. 

You have to bear in mind that this offer was made 
during a time and place in the chronicle of the Braves 
when they were playing before cozy home audiences 
which could only be considered crowds in places like 
the comfort station at the Hotel Astor. A large financial 
problem was the kindest way of stating what the lame- 
duck Braves were living through at that time in Mil- 
waukee. 

“No,” John McHale said very slowly and with deepest 
regret, “not ...at... any... price.” 

Later in the afternoon, McHale dutifully reported the 
offer to William Bartholomay, the club’s head man. Both 
agreed that with the Braves’ current image problems— 
the kind generally found by people appearing before 
the Nuremberg Jury—they could not possibly accept the 
offer no matter how much the club needed the money. 

“But I kind of wish you hadn't told the newspapers 
about it,’’ William Bartholomay sighed. “It’s only going 
to make Joe that much tougher to sign next season.” 

Avenue T and the smothering affections of the Torre 
Family sure ruined little Joe. All they did was gener- 
ate one of the most fantastic cash offers in the history 
of baseball. All they did was put him in a position where 
he has gotten a raise every single contract since he first 
began playing this little boys’ game for money. All they 
did was spoil him enough so that he has never settled for 
less than the best, either from himself or his employers. 

‘When you’re spoiled,’ Joe Torre says, rebutting a 
great many authors of psychological treatises in a sin- 
gle sentence, ‘‘you are a little bit ahead of the game 
because you do not settle for less.” 

The journey to discover what makes 25-year-old Joe 
Torre run, begins and, in a sense, ends in West Palm 
Beach, Florida, a small community which is sandwiched 
in between a Holiday Inn and a neat, little concrete 
ballpark which is called, with great imagination, Mu- 
nicipal Stadium. 

In West Palm Beach this past spring, with the hot 
Florida sun already char-broiling the laborers although 
it was not yet noon, Joe Torre stepped into the batting 
cage and looked out at the pitcher, a lefthander named 
Denny Lemaster who, on this day, was having control 
problems. 

The ball was not coming where either Torre or Le- 
master wanted it to come and after the fourth consecu- 
tive foul ball, Joe Torre muitered to himself: ‘You‘re 
starting to push .. . Jet's go, Torre , . , throw the damn 
head of the bat out...” 

This is the intensity with which Joe Torre approaches 


his business. ‘‘He’s got a little of that tough, city Daga 
in him,” says Bill Steinke, who was Torre’s first man- 
ager. “If he has to tag you, then you are going to know 
you were tagged.” 

“Tough,” said Joe Garagiola, a long-time admirer of 
catchers who was in West Palm to broadcast that after- 
noon’s exhibition game. “He’s tough all right. If I gotta 
pick one man in baseball to start a new club, I gotta 
pick Joe Torre. You could build a franchise around him. 
He’s only the best catcher in the world and then, hell, 
you could play him at first base and you're not going to 
lose anything,” 

“But as a handler of pitchers. ...”’ a visitor began. 

“Listen,” Garagiola said, “all this guy has to do is 
not shave and then you got some young kid out there 
60 feet away, squinting in and, baby, that’s no Rem- 
brandt he’s seeing. He’s got to be more scared of Torre 
than the batter.” 

In the Braves’ dressing room, earlier in the day, Joe 
Torre had pulled off his soggy uniform, taken a swig of 
a soft drink and given the distinct impression that grow- 
ing up on Avenue T and getting things his own way is 
about the nicest way life could have started for him. 
When he looks back on where he has been, where he 
is and where his professional skills appear destined to 
take him, you get the distinct impression that Joseph 
Paul Torre isn’t mad at anybody. 

“T was home last winter,’’ he had said, trying to ex- 
plain what the good life means, “and I went to see 
Funny Girl, which is one good show. Anyway, there’s a 
scene where she sings this song about where are all the 
hard knocks. Man, that hit home. I never had them. I 
know what she meant. Back in 1962, Del Crandall split 
the catching with me. Now that’s about the worst thing 
ever happened. If that’s still the worst thing when it 
comes time to quit, I'll be satisfied. Most of the time 
I’ve just read my name in the papers and enjoyed it.” 

There is an incredible candor to the way Joe Torre 
assesses what has happened to him. He says he was 
spoiled, He says he was fat. He says neither character- 
istic left any scar on him and, best of all, he says that 
at a time when he was possibly most spoiled and defi- 
nitely most fat, the fact that nobody wanted him to sign 
a major-league contract couldn’t have bothered him less 
because he simply knew that eventually they would 
come around. 

Bearing this in mind, Joe Torre’s story would seem 
to have all the drama of standing around and rooting 
for the Internal Revenue Service. In five major-league 
seasons he has a lifetime batting average just a shade 
below .300. He is, most people agree, the finest catcher 
in baseball today. Further, you can play him at first 
base and win with him. 

So what else is there to say? It's an ordinary story. 
Of course, the fattest kid on the block always grows up 
to be the neighborhood hero. Of course, the kid who 
goes through life being compared with his brother in 
his formative stages never suffers for it. Of course, 
these things happen all the time. Like hell they do. 

For the first ten years of his life, Joseph Paul Torre 
was a skinny kid who always got what he wanted, who 
never lacked for attention, who was clothed, cuddled 
and fed. In his tenth year, they damn near fed him to 

eath. 

It began when brother Frank, a first-baseman of 
much ability, was signed by the Braves and sent to their 
Denver farm. In the summer of 1951, sister Rae, Aunt 
Ella and cousin Carmella planned a vacation visit to 
Frank. Naturally, they just had to take Joey along. 

“Man,” Joe Torre says, “no kid ever had an experi- 
ence like that. They gave me a uniform. I had my glove. 
I worked out with the ballelub and we lived at the 
Crest Hotel. Before every game I had a steak. After 
every game I had another steak. There were sundaes 
and somebody was always giving me candy, 

“Prank got hurt and had to stay behind when the 
team went on the road so we stayed on in Denver, 
Everybody was great to me. Everybody fed me. On my 
birthday, Frank got me a cake bigger than TI was.” 

The two-week visit melted inte a month and Joe 


JOE TORRE 


Torre is unquestionably at his best as a catcher, but he has played elsewhere for the Braves, including first base, above. 


Torre ate everything in sight. That was the beginning. 
When he came home he was so fat Margaret Torre had 
to take him out and buy him a whole new wardrobe. 
“Nothing I had fit me any more,” Joe Torre says. ‘‘Noth- 
ing even came close.” 

And so it began. Joe Torre got wider and wider. Like 
most fat kids he retreated into an I-don’t-care attitude. 
There were egg creams and malteds at Sol’s Candy 
Store. There were huge helpings of spaghetti and Italian 
bread and meatballs at home .. . eat, baby, eat, grow 
strong. 

“For some reason,” Joe Torre recalls, “the kids in my 
gang were O.K. I mean they didn’t call me Fatty or any- 
thing like that, but I knew. I hated myself. I guess, look- 
ing back now, I can’t think of a single time when I went 
swimming with them. I was too ashamed of the way I 
looked in a bathing suit. The more I hated myself, the 
more I ate. 

“T guess Frank was the one who realized. He was 
the one who got on me. He used to call me fat boy and 
slob. He used to call me that at home and in front of 
complete strangers. It got so I just started to hate him. 
Boy how I hated him. The only thing was I guess I was 
a little afraid of him, too.” 

Joe’s mother and father had separated and Frank had 
assumed a kind of father image in this thing so Joe 
rarely answered back. Most of the time, he just ate in 
silence. When he was 16—and he will quote this statistic 
with absolute candor because it represented a kind of 
turning point for him—he was 5-10 and he weighed 
240 pounds and he had a 40-inch waist. When Frank 
took him to visit the Braves at the old Polo Grounds, 
Warren Spahn started the day by telling him: 

“Boy, are you fat.” 

In addition to his affinity for calories, Joe Torre had 
another problem. He was playing sandlot ball then and 
if his hit would win a ballgame and the local papers 
would carry a few paragraphs on it, the story would al- 
ways begin something like this: 

‘Joe Torre, whose brother Frank ete. etc. ete... .” 

It was tough enough to move through life with a wall- 
to-wall figure without having to waddle along in your 
brother’s shadow. 

At St. Francis Prep, where Joe Torre attended high 
school, the school physician took a painful look at Joe 
during a physical exam one day and told him to stop 
living life like a bear preparing for a ten-year hiberna- 


tion. Dr. Sid Rothbart, the Torre family doctor, agreed. 
Much io the pain of the profit-and-loss ledger over at 
Sol’s candy store, Joe Torre went on a diet. 

He lost weight, but the major-league scouts were un- 
impressed. Progress in such cases is, after all, relative. 
Joe pitched and he played third base and he played first 
base and he didn’t look like much at any of those posi- 
tions although the scouts did agree that he swung a bat 
with a delightful savagery. 

When. it came time to fill out those little white cards 
on which each scout always records a prospect’s vital 
statistics, the scouts shut their notebooks because they 
did not want to give their employers the feeling that 
they had spent the entire scholastic season scouting 
King Farouk. 

As a result, graduation came and went and Joe Torre 
remained unsigned, unasked and unimpressed. But, still, 
he turned down a scholarship to St. John’s University 
and he took a job as a messenger in the Stock Exchange. 
He brought home atrocious stock tips and waited to be 
discovered by the major leagues. 

Around this time Frank Torre and a scout named 
Honey Russell both began to think that Joe Torre could 
make it if he would only alter his ambitions somewhat. 
No matter what results the diet would finally register, 
it was obvious that Joe was not going to change his 
physical characteristics enough to become an Olympic 
sprinter. 

But a catcher? Well, a guy puts on a chest protector 
and shin guards and a mask and suddenly he’s not fat 
any more. He’s just stocky. Frank and Honey Russell 
decided that a mask and a set of shin guards just might 
be the formal wear to get Joe Torre to the major 
leagues. 

Honey Russell was the Braves’ scout who had signed 
Frank. Because of that, he had watched young Joe in 
high school. He had been much impressed with the way 
Joe swung a bat but like the other scouts he could 
simply see no way in which to justify the signing. 

Just how the ultimate decision was made seems to be 
a mystery but Russell does recall that one day Margaret 
Torre and he had a long telephone conversation in which 
she asked him why he had lost interest in Joe and Honey 
had said that he frankly was sore because Joe wouldn’t 
consider catching. ‘“He’s too slow for anything else,” 
Honey told Mrs. Torre. 

Meanwhile, Frank fought the battle, too, and Joe 
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agreed to try catching at a Braves’ tryout camp. 

“Now this is going to be hard to believe,” Honey 
Russell says, “because it sounds very corny. But the 
first time he went behind the bat, he looked as though 
he’d been there all his life. He looked that good.” 

To prove it, Joe embarked on a brief career as a sand- 
lot catcher. The other scouts had never seen him catch 
and Russell determined that he had to move quickly 
before the price went up. He called the Torres and made 
an appointment to ¢o out to Avenue T. 

“We all sat around the dining room table,” Russell re- 
calls. “There was Joe and Rae and Mrs. Torre and Frank. 
I knew Joe had a scholarship offer from St. John’s and 
in fairness to the kid I had to figure that ought to be 
worth about 12 grand right there. So I doubled it. Mrs. 
Torre liked that,” 

“Come on, Honey,” Frank Torre said across the table. 
“That makes 24 grand. You ought to do a little better.’ 

“But Frank, $24,000 is as fair as you can get and as 
high as I can go.” 

“Sure,” Frank Torre said. 

They compromised at $26,000. 

Naturally, Joe Torre just had to celebrate. It was the 
biggest moment in his life, Old habits die slowly. He 
had a double egg cream at Sol’s Candy Store. 

*You’re going to be a big star now?” Sol asked. 

“Ves,” Joe Torre said, ‘‘and I am going to come back 
here some day and sign autographs for you for nothing.” 

“T never did get to do that,” Torre said in West Palm 
this past spring. “I wish I had but he finally sold the 
store. Except for that, everything happened the way I 
wanted it to happen. Now I go back to the old neighbor- 
hood in the off-season and play basketball over at James 
Madison High or catch a show at the Kingsway or see 
the Russano Twins I used to hang out with. It hasn’t 
been a bad life.” 

It did not take very long for Joe Torre to prove he 
had been right about himself—calories or no calories. 
In the Instructional League, for example, he weighed in 
at 220 pounds and John Mullin, who directs the Braves’ 
farm system, told him: 

“You are a disgrace. How do you expect to play base- 
ball at that weight? Look at yourself.” 

A few weeks later, Mullin looked at the averages, 
watched Torre catch and took a good look at his figure. 
“That’s more like it,’ Mullin said. 

“Thank you,” Torre told him. “By the way, I gained 
five pounds.” 

The Braves sent Joe to Eau Claire in a Class C league 
for his first full season in organized ball. A tough, crusty 
man named Bill Steinke managed Eau Claire. He is 
still with the organization and he was at West Palm this 
past spring. 

Bill Steinke is not a young man but he shakes hands 
as though it were the Pan-American finals of the Indian 
hand-wrestling championships. He gives the impression 
that he likes tough ballplayers. 

“When he first come to me,” Steinke said, “he had 
trouble with the high, inside pitch, you know the kind 
that looks like it’s gonna hit the batters. What the hell? 
All the young catchers have that trouble so we worked 
on it. He might be sitting in the locker room doing 
nothing and I would walk by him and shove my hand 
in front of his face, The idea was to get him not to blink. 
It didn’t take too long. 

“Of course he could hit and you could tell that right 
away. But the best thing was he was tough. He’s a 
fighter. You got to have that killer in you or you ain’t 
going to be real good, Well, he’s tough. He’s got that city 
playground kind of toughness and it’s damn good to 
have. He won’t quit on himself or on you. You got to go 
with him.” 

There was a time in the summer of 1960 when it 
looked as though the only place Bill Steinke was going 
to get to go with Joe Torre was the locker room, It hap- 
pened on six straight nights. 

“Well, you know,” Bill Steinke explained, “he wants 
to get every damn call in the ballgame. I told him right 
at the start that if you want to be the right kind of 
catcher you just can’t turn your head and yell at the 


umpire. Give him all the hell you want but the secret 
is not to let the rest of the world know. 

“So he gets into it with umpires six straight nights in 
Eau Claire and I got to go out there and get between 
them and, of course, the both of us get run out of the 
ballgame. On the seventh day I get a phone call from 
Milwaukee telling me that if ii happens one more time 
I’m fired and he goes to Wellsville so we both cooled 
down a little after that.” 

How good a catcher is Joe Torre? 

“The best in the world,’ Steinke said, “or did I say 
that already?” 

Joe Torre will tell you that confidence is the greatest 
asset any ballplayer can have and he will not try to tell 
you this as though he is telling you a big secret. “You 
couldn’t write much without it,” he explains, “and I 
couldn’t play much without it, I remember in 1961 when 
the Braves took me to spring training... that was part 
of the deal when I signed, they had to take me in to 
camp the following year. Anyway, I was talking to some 
reporter and he was asking me what my ambition was 
and I remember I said it was just to play in the majors. 

‘Well, Bob Scheffing was a coach with the club then 
and he happened to be walking by and he stopped to 
listen. Then he interrupted me and he said, ‘No, no... 
not to play in the majors, that’s not enough. You have 
to want to star in the major leagues . . . that’s the only 
way it counts.’ I guess that really says it all, you know.” 

Historically, it did not take Joe Torre very long to do 
either one. After a year at Eau Claire, where Joe hit. 
.344, Bill Steinke told the front office that Joe was ready 
for the majors. Unfortunately, the major leagues weren’t 
ready for him, Del Crandall was the Braves’ catcher and 
Joe was farmed to Louisville. 

In mid-May, with Torre hitting .342 in Louisville, 
Crandall’s arm went bad. Joe was hauled out of bed at 
1:30 in the morning and told he had just two hours to 
catch a plane for Cincinnati where the Braves were 
playing that afternoon, He didn’t have to be asked twice. 
He reported on time—and with red-rimmed eyes—to 
Braves’ manager Charlie Dressen, 

Charlie took one look at Torre’s face and decided he 
did not want to be a part of the first major-league debut 
in history where the actor fell asleep. “Take the after- 
noon off, kid,” Charlie said. “You can make it up tomor- 
row. We got a doubleheader, You ean catch both games.” 

In his debut, Joe hit a home run, a double and a single. 
When he wasn’t running around the bases, he was busy 
keeping them clean. It was a highly sanitary afternoon. 
Joe threw out Vada Pinson, Frank Robinson and Eddie 
Kasko trying to steal. Other than that, it was an un- 
eventful start in the major leagues. 

Joe batted .278 in 113 games for Milwaukee that sea- 
son. The following season, at 21, Joe split the catching 
assignment with Crandall and batted .282, In '63 he 
played first base and the outfield and he caught, and he 
batted .293. In 1964 he became the first National League 
catcher in nine years to hit more than .300 (.321), with 
20 home runs and 109 runs batted in. In 1965, he hit .291 
while playing 49 games at first and 100 as a catcher. 

In the trainer's room at West Palm in the spring of 
1966, Joe Torre sat on a folding chair in his underwear, 
soaking his feet in a pail of ice water. His feet bother 
him often. He says he thinks there may be something 
wrong with the arches and he concedes that this may 
possibly be traced to the weight they had to support 
during his formative years. 

There is a delicate blue scar on the side of one knee 
cap where Julian Javier caught him with his spikes on 
a play at the plate in 1962. After the putout, they took 
Torre to the hospital for repairs. Then he returned to 
watch the end of the game. He sees nothing unusual in 
this because he believes if you are a baseball player and 
you are able to walk, then you belong in a ballpark. 

*“T think,” he explained, “that it goes back to Bill 
Steinke. He was a kind of old-school guy. You know, if 
something hurts, then you are supposed to spit on it 
and go out and play. Well, it makes sense. You can’t 
stay out of the lineup much because you might not get 
back in. Once I pulled a hamstring muscle but I played. 


Then I tore it and I couldn’t play. I don’t mean to say 
this is hero stuff. It’s just the way you have to approach 
this game if you want to make any money.” 

Joe Torre has made money out of it and figures to 
make a great deal more, Last year, he set a new Torre 
Indoor Armory record for signings by getting it over 
with in something like eight minutes. This is a kind of 
two-pronged tribute. It is a monument to the way Joe 
Torre has sold his services in the past and to the fact 
that the Braves realize now that Joe Torre is going to 
get paid what he thinks he’s worth. One year, he blew 
most of spring training to prove the point. 

“T guess,” he said, “I’m the only guy in history to hold 
out after just one year in C ball. Now I’m not going to 
try to tell you it isn’t the money because you know it 
sure as hell has to be. But there’s something else, too. 
You’ve got to feel wanted and the only way they can 
show you that is in your pay envelope. If they quibble 
about $1000, say, well then you get the idea that maybe 
you really aren’t appreciated. It’s as much pride in a 
Way as it is economics. So I have to feel pretty good 
now. I’m only 25 and I’m making $45,000 and I’ve had 
a raise every year.” 

“Are you sure,” a visitor asked, “that you’re really a 
catcher? If you'll pardon the parody on a very old joke, 
you don’t look it.” 

“I know what you mean,” Torre laughed, shifting his 
feet in the bucket of ice water, ‘‘and I guess P’ve been 
lucky. My fingers,” he said, spreading them out, palms 
down, for inspection, “are still intact. I guess the scar 
on my knee is the only mark on me.” 

There is a strangeness to this part of Joe Torre be- 
cause he is, indeed, tough and he does not back up, but 
he has managed to come out of his collisions unhurt and 
unmarked and a man wondered why. 

“God, this water is cold,” Torre said, changing the 
subject briefly. ‘I swear sometimes I think a catcher’s 
legs just dissolve. I think it happens to all of us. But in 
answer to your question, the toughness you have to have 
if you want to catch, well, I think it’s a different kind. 

“T mean the first thing is, you have to understand the 
guy who is coming home at you. You have to understand 
that he is going to try to go over you or through you and 
long as he doesn’t aim his spikes at your Adam’s apple, 
then you have to figure that he’s just trying to make a 
living. 

“So the next thing you have to do is make sure he 
understands you. You haye to tag him so that he knows 
he’s being tagged. He has to know that you are trying 
to make a living, too. That’s what I mean by toughness. 
It isn’t a punech-punch kind of toughness. I wasn’t 
brought up that way and I didn't have punch-punch 
kind of fights when I was a kid. The thing is you just 
have to make sure you don’t back off and that he re- 
spects you the way you have to respect him. 

“Tf he happens to spike you that way, well, I’ve spiked 
guys too when I’m on the bases but it’s got to be hard 
and clean. And he has to know that when he’s coming 
into the plate you are going to be there and the only way 
he’s going to get past you is to run over you. 

“T think,” he said like a man reaching a conclusion, 
“that catching is a fantastic position to play.” 

By this time, a faint blush of blue had reached the top 
of Joe Torre’s ankles and he pulled them very carefully 
out of the water, placing them on the floor gingerly like 
a man who was afraid they might break. “I swear,” he 
repeated, “a catcher’s legs just dissolve. 

“Where were we? Oh, yeah. Well, it takes a very 
special guy to be a catcher. I don’t mean special like 
better than the next guy but I mean special in the sense 
that you have to want to be in the game every minute 
and you have to make sure you are. 

“Look, the catcher is the only man in the park who 
can see everything that’s happening just about every 
minute of the game. Even the outfielders can’t do that 
without turning their heads. Now let’s say you are hav- 
ing the lousiest day in the world at bat on this one after- 
noon. Well, you’ve got to forget it every time you go 
back in the field. You don’t have any choice because 
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you’ve got to run the ballgame. If the umpire gets on 
your pitcher, you’ve got to jump right in. The pitcher is 
your family. You have to protect your family. 

“Just because you can’t buy a hit, you can’t leave 
your pitcher on his own. You’ve got to know the tigers 
and the Jambs—which guy to kick in the tail and which 
guy to just talk to.” 

“How do you tell the tigers from the lambs?” 

“Well,” Torre explained, ‘‘Jet’s take an example. Let’s 
take Wade Blasingame, my roommate. O.K, He’s a tiger. 
He gets lazy. I mean, he can throw a ball through a wall 
but when he gets down on himself, he starts to throw 
it soft. So with him, sometimes I’ve got to walk out to 
the mound and yell, ‘throw the damn ball.’ The secret is 
that you’ve got to know which guy is the tiger and 
which is the lamb.” 

“He knows,” Garagiola said later in the day, “and I 
sure as hell wouldn’t like to be one of those tigers if 
I’m just 19 years old and he starts yellin’ back at me. 
He could seare you into being a 20-game winner.” 

Torre dried his feet and gave the towel back to the 
trainer, a man named Harvey Stone, who works in the 
Braves’ minor-league organization and who remembers 
Joe Torre when Joe first reported. “Sure he was fat,” 
Harvey Stone recalled. ‘He was a big overgrown kid 
who didn’t look like any more of an athlete than you 

.. Well, no more than most people.” 

“T have to build up my arches,” Torre said as he 
started back into the locker room to change for that 
afternoon’s exhibition game with the Yankees. “I’ve got 
calcium deposits in my ankles.” 

Whatever difficulty Joe Torre has with his feet ap- 
parently worries nobody else. “Good player?” Bobby 
Bragan, the manager, said incredulously. ‘“‘He’s not good. 
He’s the best, The best at throwing. The best at hitting. 
The best at catching. He is absolutely the best there is 
against any yardstick you want to choose.” 

That night, the Braves all went out to the West Palm 
Beach Kennel Club, one of America’s better dry-clean- 
ing establishments, to be guest of honor at Atlanta 
Braves’ night. The hot dog in town was a fawn and 
brindled greyhound named Joe Torre. With just the 
kind of respect you would expect, the ballplayers all 
agreed that Joe Torre, the dog, was a better base-runner 
than Joe Torre, the man. At any rate, it was a kind of 
foregone conclusion that Joe Torre, the dog, was going 
to win the big race and management figured it would be 
just dandy if Joe Torre, the man, would walk down to 
the winner’s circle to present the trophy afterward. 

With great insight and undoubtedly bolstered by a 
significant contribution from the guests of honor, the 
plungers at the West Palm Kennel Club bet Joe Torre, 
the dog, down to 2-5. As the kennel boys led the grey- 
hounds onto the track for the ninth race, Joe Torre, the 
man, and Bobby Bragan, the manager, left their finish- 
line table to go down to the track and prepare for the 
presentation. 

En route, Torre purchased two perfecta tickets, in 
which he coupled Joe Torre with another dog. In per- 
fecta betting, you have to pick the exact 1-2 finish. 
Torre picked his namesake to win on each ticket. 

The race brought about as much joy to the Braves’ 
front office members, who were there that night and 
who bet on Joe Torre, the dog, as last year’s Milwaukee 
attendance figures. As a dog, Joe Torre ran like a base- 
ball player. He got no part of the money, 

On the way back to the grandstand, Torre glanced at 
the tote board and noted the winning perfecta combina- 
tion. The visitor, who had bet Joe Torre, the dog, ripped 
his tickets up and watched them fall to the ground. 

“Hey,” Joe Torre, the man, remarked, “what about 
this. You know what I did? I gave the guy the wrong 
number, I got two winning tickets here by ; 
mistake.” 

The perfecta on the ninth race that night 
paid $105.70 per ticket. In this hard, cruel 
world, a man thought, watching Joe Torre 
head for the cashier’s window, the winners 
never even take a lunch break. 
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FRANK HOWARD WITH THE PRESSURE OFF 


(Continued from page 25) 

to the manager, “gets off the beaten 
track.” Hodges already knew it, full 
well, But on the very first morning 
that Howard reported to the Sena- 
tors’ training camp in Pompano 
Beach, Florida, his spirits soared and 
he knew he would be delighted with 
his new surroundings. The reason for 
his bueyancy was that his new team- 
mates had beaten him to his locker 
and tied his uniform—the shirt, the 
pants, the socks, even his shoelaces— 
into knots, 


“(\H, it was wonderful,” brays Frank. 
“Some of my stuff, like my 
shorts, they’d just plain hid. It took 
me an hour to find everything and 
get all those darned things un- 
knotted, When guys do this to you, 
you know they’ve accepted you.” 
Frank’s mind races back to the first 
time he reported to the Dodgers, and 
he says, “Believe it or not, I played 
two years in the big leagues till I felt 
like part of the club. In Los Angeles 
the fellas went out of their way to 
make me feel at home but it was my 
nature that was in the way. I was 
withdrawn, reserved. I liked to have 
a good time, to horse around, but I 
just didn’t feel in my heart that I be- 
longed there. For one thing, I wasn’t 
contributing to the success of the 
club. But here, Don Zimmer walked 
up to me right away and said, ‘You'll 
be at home here. We got three or four 
Zuys as goofy as you.’ Wonderful,” 

On that first day, Hodges also had a 
message for him but one that was not 
so wonderful, At 2:30 Hodges blew a 
whistle, signaling that practice was 
over, but as Frank jogged toward the 
clubhouse Hodges said, “Hey, big boy, 
where you going?” 

“You blew the whistle,” said Frank. 
“We're through, aren’t we?” 

“They are,” replied Hodges. He 
then pointed to coach George Susce 
and said, “But you stay with George 
here for an extra hour every day.” 
Frank did not have to be told why. 
He weighed 286 pounds—36 pounds 
over his playing weight, He had had a 
big winter at the dinner table, justi- 
fying the words of Dodger vice-presi- 
dent Fresco Thompson, who once said 
of him that he makes sparks fly with 
a knife and fork. Indeed, Frank has 
been known to awake at three a.m. 
in need of a snack and put away half 
a chicken. 

“IT was so big last year I could 
hardly get through the door,” he says. 
“Well, George Susce like to kill me. 
It was run and exercise, run and ex- 
ercise, till I was doing it in my sleep.” 

In the end, his excess weight 
proved costly to him, for he had de- 
voted so much time to shedding it 
that he did not get sufficient batting 
practice. Regarding himself as a hit- 
ter of measly talent, Howard believes 
it essential that he put in long hours 
of batting practice in the spring if he 
is to hit well when the season opens. 
He not only hit poorly when the ’65 
Season got under way but he still 
carried almost 270 pounds. Although 
Hodges might have been expected to 
usher him to the dog house, he coun- 
seled Frank in a low key. 

“You're pressing, Just relax . , . 
You're lea your eye off the ball. 
Relax and take a good cut ,.. Do you 
think you might be overswinging 
now? I don’t want you to be cheated 


up there but cut down a Kittle on the 
swing.” 

Gradually, Howard's bat found the 
range and when he stung the ball 
Hodges made no secret of his pleas- 
ure. “You must recognize that Frank 
works hard at this game,” he says, 
“so you show him you appreciate all 
his effort.” The fact was that How- 
ard’s new status as a full-time player 
presented him with a season of 
agony, for while his body was willing 
his throwing arm was not. Two years 
earlier he had heard something pop 
in his elbow and had tried to work 
out the soreness throwing but the 
arm had grown worse and was clearly 
unfit for everyday service, Knowing 
its condition, Hodges at the outset 
switched Frank from his usual posi- 
tion in right field, putting him in left 
to eliminate the long right field-to- 
third base throw. “Even so, his arm 
was swollen badly all season,” says 
Hodges. “That arm was bent at the 
elbow, and Frank carried it crooked 
even when he walked, You have to 
assume that this also affected his cut 
at the plate. This is a fellow who 
played in pain all year, so when you 
look at his figures vou have to say he 
had an exceptional year.” 


OR all his discomfort, Howard was 

able to relax at the plate partly be- 
cause he felt thoroughly at home 
among the Senator’s ballplayers, who 
needled him as they needled no one 
else. He has a nervous twitch in his 
neck that activates under the tension 
of a close game; thus whenever he 
boarded the team bus all heads would 
begin jerking this way and that, “Be- 
fore I'd know it, I’d be doing it,” says 
Frank, beaming once more at the 
thought of those ornery Senator ras- 
cals, Any statement that he made or 
anecdote that he related was loudly 
denounced by all hands as a lie. 

In translation, the incessant fire of 
clubhouse humor meant that no man 
on the club was more popular than 
Frank. “Those guys were on me from 
the time I entered the clubhouse till 
the time T left,” Frank says, and then 
accurately adds, “But if I’ve learned 
one thing in this game it’s that when 
they quit getting on you that’s the 
time to start worrying.” 

Of course, Frank Howard does not 
play baseball for laughs or camara- 
derie but for money, yet the laughs 
and base hits came easier to him last 
year because for the first time in sev- 
eral years his financial condition was 
not a nightmare. Baseball had paid 
him a lavish bonus and much more 
salary than a man his age might hope 
for, but by his own word he was un- 
concerned where his money went. 
The son of a railroad machinis 
Frank had grown up in a family o 
eight, “I never had any money as a 
kid,” he says, “and when you're not 
used to handling money you don’t 
five it a thought.’’ Meanwhile, before 
he reached his 28th birthday, he al- 
ready was the father of four children, 
He had bought a house for his mother 
and one for himself and had in- 
vested in real estate to some extent 
but without guidance from anyone. 
Finally, when he took his affairs to a 
lawyer in his home town of Green 
Bay, they were in complete disarray. 
Says Frank: 

“He'd ask me, ‘Where did this go, 
where’d that go?’ and I'd have 


no idea where anything had gone.” 

In all probability there are a good 
many other well-paid professional 
ulhletes who this minute are facing 
economic despair, but Frank Howard 
was one of the rare ones who ad- 
initted it. His money worries took the 
fun out of baseball, but he remained 
the game’s Honest Abe, stating 
Straightforwardly that he could not 
quit for the simple reason that he had 
to hang on for a living. In 1965, how- 
ever, his lawyer had reversed the 
course of his finances so successfully 
that he recently was able to buy an 
apartment building. Baseball once 
again is a pleasure. 

Gil Hodges, doing his part to ensure 
Frank's future, reversed the course of 
his appetite. Toward the end of the 
season Hodges called him into his 
office, initiating a dialogue that Frank 
today relates in a booming voice 
punctuated by explosions of laughter, 

“What weight are you playing at?” 
asked Hodges. 

“Two-sixty, two-sixty-five,” Frank 
replied. 

“That's a little heavy. How do you 
think you’d play at two-fifty?” 

“That’s my playing weight!” 

“You got the idea,” 

“But Gil, you know how I am in 
the winter.” 

“T know. But a big man like you 
can put on ten pounds and barely no- 
tice it, and then it’s ten pounds this 
year, ten more pounds the next year, 
and the next thing you know you've 
eaten yourself out of baseball.” 

“But hell, Gil, I like to eat a big 
breakfast.” 

*T do, too. But see that you don't, 
because I expect you to come to camp 
next year at 250. For every day that 
you’re over 250, it'll cost you $10 a 
day and $10 a pound.” 

“Gil! If I come in at 260 it will 
cost mé $110 the first day. By the time 
T get down to 250 I'll have lost a 
fortune.” 

“That’s your worry,” 


PAVING related the dialogue, Frank 
throws up his hands and exclaims, 
“What can you do but thank a man 
with all your heart when he lays it 
on the line like that for your own 
good?” Frank reported for training 
this year weighing 252, and Hodges 
forgave him the two extra pounds. 
Over the winter a surgeon had re- 
moved two bone chips from the el- 
bow of his throwing arm, which now 
gave him not the least twinge of pain. 
The front office had given him a mod- 
est raise, hiking his salary to about 
$40,000, according to most guesses. 
Hodges was looking for him to hit 
perhaps 35 home runs this year, and 
Frank was saying that by golly, he 
felt better than when he was 20. 

But lest anyone dust off the old 
predictions that he is headed for a 
place among the all-time home run 
leaders, he continues to insist that he 
will only be Frank Howard, a man of 
little natural ability, and hope that 
Frank Howard is sufficient to please. 
“T consider myself lucky,” he says. 
“Tn Los Angeles I was with two pen- 
nant-winning clubs. How many guys 
pick up two World Series checks? 
They sent me to an eighth-place club 
but I didn’t give that a whole Jot of 
thought. I went there to do a job, 
and no matter where you are you 
better do the job or by God, you're 
gone.” He almost was, but that was 
once upon a time. 

— B— 


How does Rawlings make 
your hand seem 
twice as big inside the glove? 


Today's big gloves will let you knock down baseballs you could hardly 
reach before. 
But if you would rather catch baseballs you could hardly reach before 
—better make sure you can control those extra inches. Rawlings 
gives you control that makes your hand seem twice as big. 
Starts with the snug-fitting Edge-U-Cated Heel that doesn’t let 
the glove get away from you. Thumb and little finger loops give 
you a vise-like grip on the catch and extended finger stalls allow the 
firm, flat finger pads to react quickly to your movements. There's no 
limpness. The Flex-O-Matic palm shuts and opens like it’s on hinges. 
You'll never find the Rawlings Red Label on a leather “bat’. 
Put your hand in a Rawlings glove and discover real control. 


“The Finest In The Field! 
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BASEBALL’S NEW COMMISSIONER SOUNDS OFF 


Eckert; 

In both baseball and the Air Force 
you have a large number of high- 
ly competitive units, organizations, 
manned by young people, In baseball 
you've got the clubs. In the Air Force 
you've got wings and squadrons, and 
they’re highly mobile, and their per- 
sonnel change a lol, and they’re mostly 
young people. People problems, as I 
call them, are to great extent the 
same, and the job of the Commissioner 
is primarily to settle disputes of one 
kind or another, so there is a likeness. 
Young: 

Pardon me, Commissioner, We are 
well aware of the competitiveness in 
baseball, with the 20 teams fighting 
for two pennants in the major leagues, 
but could you give us an example of 
how the competitiveness pertains to 
the military? 

Eckert: 

Yes, it’s highly competitive, in fact, 
its measured every day in every 
week, one Air Force squadron against 
another in gunnery perfection, bomb- 
ing, and they compete against each 
other so as to see which one will 
be the best, and the reason for this 
competition is rather obvious. If we 
have to get into a war in Vietnam or 
any other kind of war you want the 
best professional excellence you can 
possibly have on the part of our 
fighting units, and this is the reason 
for this keen competition in peace- 
time, and it is measured statistically 
and otherwise, like batting averages, 
and you get awards, just like in base- 
ball, for the best squadron, the best 
fighter pilots and so forth. 

Young: 

Is that reward, the awards, in the 
form of promotions, or are there 
other material things . . .? 

Eckert: 

It’s in form of promotions, awards, 
commendations, so on, and in another 
completely different area, the matter 
of rules and regulations can be com- 
pared. In baseball, as you know, there 
are many rules to be made, to be 
changed, to be interpreted, in the 
military, you have many regulations. 
Then there is the matter in the 
military of opening bases and closing 
bases. In baseball, you may have, you 
do have sometimes, franchises moved 
from one place to another, new fran- 
chises in some cities .. . 

Young: 

Just a moment, Commissioner. Do 
you compare the movement of a 
military base to the movement of a 
baseball franchise? In what way? 
Eckert: 

There is the impact on the communi- 
ties concerned. 

Young: 

You haven't been involved in any- 
thing like that as yet. I mean in the 
squabbles involved in moving of a 
franchise. Do you intend to become 
involved personally? 

Eckert: 

I think the Commissioner, as I under- 
stand his responsibility, encompasses 
everything, everything that is a major 
concern of baseball is included, so 
franchises, new ones, moying fran- 
chises, is a part of the Commissioner's 
responsibility, or jurisdiction. Now 
that doesn’t mean the Commissioner 
can pass out franchises. He can’t, be- 
cause it just doesn’t work that way. 
But he certainly can be aware of, con- 
cerned and interested in new fran- 
chises, expansion, movement of fran- 
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chises from one city to another, and 
that’s the way I intend to proceed, 
Young: 
Well, specifically about the latest one, 
Milwaukee. What have you done on 
that? 
Eckert: 
In the case of Milwaukee, I have 
followed the situation the best I can. 
IT have followed the developments in 
court. I met with a group from Mil- 
waukee in December in Miami, at 
their request, and I’ve had an ex- 
change of correspondence with the 
Milwaukee group regarding their 
situation. I am quite available to 
anyone who wants to talk to me 
about Milwaukee or any other fran- 
chise or expansion. 
Young: 
Well, the Milwaukee case came up 
before you were the Commissioner. 
I mean it went into the courts before 
you were here to take a stand more 
or less. If such a transfer were to 
happen in the future, or if this par- 
ticular case had happened later, after 
you were made Commissioner, do 
you think you would have been in a 
position to study the situation and 
advise if such a movement of a fran- 
chise is detrimental to baseball, or 
is damaging the image of baseball? 
Eckert: 
Yes, I think the Commissioner should 
be very interested, concerned and 
aware of new franchises and possible 
movements of franchises, and should 
consider them in the light of what is 
best for baseball, which means the 
public, and the communities con- 
cerned, and the players and owners, 
and so on, 
Young: 
You mean the image of baseball 
beyond the immediate dollar in- 
volved? 
Eckert: 
Oh yes. Definitely. That’s the public 
interest. 
Young: 
And the long-range picture? 
Eckert: 
Yes, of course. 
Young: 
Commissioner, the interpretation of 
your office, its powers and its duties, 
have varied through the years, in the 
different administrations. Have you 
studied the careers and the methods 
of the past Commissioners? 
Eckert: 
Not as much as I intend to as I have 
more time. I have talked to various 
people who knew Judge Landis and 
Governor Chandler, and of course 
Ford Frick, fortunately, is very close 
to me. He lives in New York, and I 
have counseled with him on a number 
of occasions, and have asked him 
about matters of authority and res- 
ponsibility of the office and that sort 
of thing, and I intend to continue to 
take advantage of his advice and 
counsel. 
Young: 
Do you intend to emulate the features 
of methods of any of the former 
ommissioners? 
Eckert: 
Well, I would hope so. They’re all 
fine gentlemen and the good methods 
they had and their ways of doing 
things I would bape to adopt and use 
in my own way, however... . . 
Young: 
They are very contrasting individuals. 
Eckert: 
(Laughing): That’s right. So, some of 


their methods or ways of doing things. 
obviously, I would not agree with; 1 
wouldn't work that way. On the other 
hand, if there were good methods, 
procedures, or ways of doing things, 
I would certainly want to take ful! 
advantage of the way they operated. 
foung: 
In other words, you would try to pick 
out the best characteristics of all. 
Eckert: 
That’s right. 
Young: 
What I’m driving at is the strong 
public image of the original Com- 
missioner, Judge Landis. Many people 
believe baseball needs a return to 
such absolutism, 
Eckert: 
You are fully aware that times have 
changed. The situation when Judge 
Landis came in is substantially differ- 
ent than it is now. For one thing, 
there is television now, and the im- 
pact on baseball that it has had. And 
certainly we haven't any scandals in 
baseball. He came in right after a 
big scandal, so there is a different 
climate. 
Young: 
You mention Mr. Frick giving you 
advice. Have any of the clubowners 
offered advice to you? 
Eckert: 
Yes, they have. I asked some for 
advice, and they have volunteered 
some advice, and the thing that stands 
out on the volunteer side is that most 
of them have told me not to hesitate to 
take any action that is necessary, when 
it is warranted, against themselves. 
Young: 
That's interesting. In other words, 
they are suggesting punitive action 
against an owner, .. . 
Eckert: 
If warranted, yes. What they're say- 
ing is: “Mr. Commissioner, you've got 
the authority, and if I get out of line 
don’t hesitate to exercise it.” 
Young: 
And you intend to do just that? 
Eckert: 
Yes. 
Young: 
Has your family offered you any ad- 
vice, as most families are inclined 
to do? 
Eckert: 
Yes, most families are good advisors. 
They know your deficiencies, and in 
that sense they are excellent, I have 
a 19-year-old son, and a 22-year-old 
daughter and an attractive wife, who 
all had something to say. 
Young: . 
Can you think, off hand, of something 
each one told you? 
Eckert: 
Well, I think my son had something 
to say about being sure not to go out 
and talk too much before I (laughter) 
knew the job better. He may have 
been referring to those many appear- 
ances I made right at the start, in 
January, because I wanted to get out 
and meet people in baseball, and the 
press, and that entailed quite a bit 
of talking as you know, and speeches 
of one kind and another. 
Young: 
What about your daughter? What did 
she advise? 
Eckert: 
I think Kathy was kind of interested 
in expansion and she wondered why 
we couldn’t provide major-league 
clubs for all the fans. 
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We'd like you to meet some 
new members of our family 


“lem” 


2-man space vehicle (Lunar Excursion Module) 
headed for America’s landing on the moon. Ford's 
subsidiary, Philco, is assisting Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation in developing instrumen- 
tation for it now 


“Zip-Code Reader”’ 


An electronic reading machine that is helping to 
speed the mail to you. This Philco machine can 
read 36,000 zip-coded addresses an hour. Even 
“cleans up’’ smudged type to improve readability. 


“Gemini Twins’’ 


i 
i 


Rendezvous in space—with heart beats and pulse 
beats flashed back to NASA's Mission Control 
Center in Houston. Ford’s Philco scientists de- 
signed and equipped Gemini Control. 


“Bronco” 


It's Muse little brother,..Ford’s 4-wheel-drive 
fun car for fishing, mountain climbing, snowplow- 
ing or just driving. 


New Philco visual display device for use by stu- 
dents from kindergarten to graduate school. 
“Read”’ permits student to‘‘talk’’ with a computer, 
and learn by using information—words, numbers 
and graphs—stored in the computer’s brain. 


“Shillelagh’”’ 


A new anti-tank guided missile developed by Ford, 
now undergoing service tests by the U. S. Army. 
This highly accurate weapon system is the first 
guided missile capable of being fired from a gun 
that also fires conventional ammunition. 


““Mariner IV’ 


Philco built the antenna for Mariner IV that sent 
back the first pictures from Mars — 150 million 
miles from earth. 


“Microfilm Recorder’’ 


So fast it records up to 4 million characters a 
minute on microfilm. Another advance from Ford’s 
subsidiary, Philco. 
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(Continued from ‘page 72) 
Young: 
And how did you answer that one? 
Eckert: 
I told her I agreed, just as I have 
said elsewhere. I sincerely hope 
everyone in this country who wants 
to see major-league baseball will be 
able to see it. Whether it is through 
increase in attendance of the present 
number of clubs, 20 clubs, or whether 
it is an additional number of clubs, 
or whether it’s TV or whatever. 
Young: 
And Mrs. Eckert; what has she told 
you? 
Eckert: 
Well, I think she’s advised me per- 
haps not to travel so much (laughter), 
and spend more time at home. 
Young: 
Commissioner, as long as we’re touch- 
ing on your personal life at this point, 
can you give us a brief recapitulation 
of your military career? 
Eekert: 
I started out as a private in the In- 
diana National Guard at the age of 
15. I went to West Point shortly there- 
after. I graduated West Point in 1930, 
I went to flying school at San Antonio, 
Texas, where the attrition rate was, 
I think, that 40 percent got through 
and 60 percent didn’t, At West Point 
I think it was about 70 pa a got 
through and 30 percent didn’t. Then 
after flying school I was based near 
Detroit and I was in the usual squad- 
ron group duties, and various bases in 
this country and in Panama. Then I 
went to Texas again, Randolph Field, 
and taught flying, which is a very ex- 
citing and fine thing and I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. And then the Air Force 
selected me as one of two people to 
go to Harvard Business School in 1938 
to °40 for a master’s degree in busi- 
ness, which was somewhat of a sur- 
prise because I had been in an en- 
tirely different line of endeavor, in 
the operational side as we call it, fly- 
ing airplanes, and squadron engineer- 
ing, squadron operations officer and 
such. So, after two years there, I was 
sent to Dayton, Ohio, in 1940 after 
graduating with a master’s at Har- 
vard. Dayton was, and is, the center 
of all research production, supply and 
maintenance, procurement, and if you 
went to his Harvard school you were 
obligated to spend I think it was four 
or five years in logistics, and shortly 
thereafter we got inyolved in World 
War II and the President said get up 
to 50,000 airplanes as quickly as pos- 
sible. We had just a few thousand 
then. And my job out there had to do 
with the production end of it, raw 
materials, machine tools, how many 
airplanes and what kind could be 
built, and how fast, and how many 
companies could be brought into this 
complex in order to do the job, which 
was a terrific one. Then, later on, I 
went overseas to the 8th Air Force 
where I had a B-17 combat unit and 
at the end of the war I was in the 
9th Air Force, which was also in 
Europe, on the continent, and the 9th 
Air Force backed up the ground 
armies then. 
Young: 
What was your age then? What I’m 
getting at is, were you flying at all? 
Eckert: 
Oh yes, I had a B-17, a bomber, in the 
8th air force, 
Young: 
I thought you were in command. 


Eckert: 
Well, the commanders in the Air 


Force fly. For a short time I was in 

Europe, in what they called the Oc- 

cupational Air Force, but that was 

just a few months, and then I came 

back to the Pentagon for the first 

time, and there I had procurement 

for the Air Force, back in the logistics 

part, in what they called the read- 

justment business. We had billions 

of dollars, 15, 18 billions in surplus 

property, contract terminations, and 

Young: 

How did your rank progress as you 

went along in these jobs? 

Eckert: 

Well, it progressed in line, I was very 

fortunate. I was one of the youngest, 

if not the youngest, three-star general 

when I got my third star. This was 

after the war, of eourse, *48 or some- 

thing. Approximately. I don’t know 

exactly. Back to Dayton again, where 

I was in the logistics business as Dep- 

uty Commander, then back to the 

Pentagon again for an assignment in 

logistics, they call it materiel, as as- 

sistant Deputy Commander of Mate- 

riel, and I also worked in the Secre- 

tary of the Air Force's office part of 

that time, then to Vice-Commander 

of the Tactical Air Command in Vir- 

ginia. The Tactical Air Command is 

one of the three major operational 

commands in the air force prescribed 

by Congress, There’s strategic, air 

defense, and tactical. The tactical has 

all the fighters and the transports 

which carry the Army folks’ airborne 

troops. It’s the type of force which 

fights in Vietnam at this point. And I 

was there from 56 to ’60, and then I 

came back to the Pentagon as the 

Comptroller for the Air Force in a 

financial capacity. 

Young: : 

And then you retired, 

Eckert: 

Yes that’s right. 

Young: 

You were flying as an active pilot 

through all those years? 

Eckert: 

Oh yes. Including jets, 

Young: 

Until what age? 

Eckert: 

Fifty .. . fifty-two. 

Young: 

Is that a general thing in the air 

force? Do they fly that late? 

Eckert: 

Yes, They don’t fly the fighters quite 

as much: the jet fighters as I did. It’s 

not unusual, 

Young: 

What is the pension of a Lieutenant- 

General? 

Eckert: 

It’s approximately . . . oh, it’s some- 
i over ten thousand. It’s ten, 

twelve thousand, 

Young: 

Was salary discussed when you were 

interviewed by Mr. Fetzer and Mr. 

Galbreath for the job of Commission- 

er? 


Eckert: 
Not until the last meeting. I didn’t 
know ... when I said I would accept 


...J didn’t know what the commis- 
enn of baseball received. I didn’t 
ask, 


INVEST IN 


U. §. SAVINGS BONDS 


NOW EVEN BETTER 


Young: 

Money was not a consideration? 

Eckert: 

No, it was not a consideration. I have 

never felt that way. 

Young: 

Well, when they told you. I take it 

they said it was $65,000. How did it 

strike you? Reasonable? 

Eckert: 

I'd say very adequate (laughter), No, 

if compensation was a primary con- 

cern I would have quit the Air Force 
years ago, and gone into commercial 
airlines in the early thirties. They 
were begging us to get out of the Air 

Force and go with commercial air- 

lines, and of course the compensation 

there was many times what it is in 
the Air Force, particularly at that 
time. 

Young: 

Do you get the impression, Commis- 

sioner, that baseball expects your 

Washington connections to help with 

the passage of the sports bill through 

Congress? Or any other legislation 

that might be favorable? 

Eckert: 

No one has suggested that it would, 

and I would say no. 

Young: 

Well, what do you specifically believe 
ou can contribute to baseball, aside 
rom the normal administrative func- 

tions? 

Eckert: 

Well, I would expect to put to good 

use my past experience, some of which 

was discussed here, to the many prob- 
lems in baseball, the most important 
of which is the settling of disputes 
among people, in personal service 
contracts. I would also hope to assist 
in these areas which are important, 
such as expansion, assisting players in 

their careers. Baseball playing is a 

very fine career but it is relatively 

short, so when I talk about assisting 
them, I talk about advice and counsel 
in their second career. 

Young: 

Have you been required to make any 

decisions as yet involving ballplayers 

and ballelubs? 

Eckert: ‘ 

Yes, I had one, my first one, which de- 

veloped outside the country, and had 

to do with the Dominican Republic, 

Venezuela and Puerto Rico. It in- 

volved alleged raiding of players. 

Young: 

Has there been anything more lecal- 

ized? 

Eckert: 

There have been some others, I say 

minor, one involved an owner and 

another a manager, 

Young: : P 

Did the owner step out of line? Did he 

have to be chastized? 

Eckert: . 

These were very minor, A reprimand, 

to use a military word. 

Young: 

Did you reprimand the owner? 

Eckert: 

Yes. 

Young: 

Did you fine him? 

Eckert; ‘ 

No, there were no fines. It didn’t 

warrant it. As I say, it was very 

minor. 


A minor problem was settled, but 
major problems certainly lay ahead. 
Bill Eckert, baseball’s new commis- 
sioner, said he was ready to handle 
them as they came. 

—— 


JUAN MARICHAL’S HARD FIGHT 


two best pitchers in baseball, Mari- 
chal, who was 19-9, and Koufax, who 
was 21-4, Wills opened the game by 
beating out a bunt on the first pitch. 
With two out, Fairly doubled and 
the Dodgers led, 1-0. Koufax struck 
out the side in the first. 

With one out in the second, Parker 
doubled to left and Roseboro singled, 
making it 2-0, After Koufax struck 
out, Wills came up, dove to evade a 
high, inside fastball and then lined 
out. “I didn’t want him bunting 
again,” says Marichal, “so I pitched 
him tight. I wasn’t trying to hit him.” 

With two out in the Giant second, 
Cap Peterson hit a home run, making 
it 2-1. The Dodgers went out in 
order in the third, but there was a 
roar from the crowd when Fairly 
dove away from a high pitch. “It 
wasn’t a knockdown pitch,” said 
Dick Bertell, who was Frc “Tt 
was a fastball that sailed in on him.” 

But two Dodgers had hit the dirt 
and Marichal was due to lead off the 
San Francisco third, “I was expecting 
to get knocked down” says Marichal, 
“but I was wondering whether Koufax 
would do it. He doesn’t throw at guys. 
There was nothing said when I 
stepped in to hit. It, was real quiet. 
The first pitch was a curve across the 
middle of the plate for a strike. I was 
ready to hit the second pitch but it 
Was a fastball, low and inside. 

“Now I knew Koufax wasn’t throw- 
ing at me. I never dreamed it would 
come from behind. 

“T was looking at Koufax. Then I 
felt the ball tick my right ear. If I 
had turned my head it would have 
hit me in my face. Nobody has to 
throw a ball that close and that hard. 
Now I remember what Matty and 
Orlando had told me after the Friday 
night game, I looked back. I asked 
him, ‘Why did you do that?’ He moved 
two steps toward me and he said 
‘you.’ 

“I had the bat on my shoulder. If 
he didn’t do it on purpose he didn’t 
have to give me that kind of answer. 
He’s got everything on. He’s got the 
mask, the chest protector. I don’t 
think I can fight with a guy like that. 
I know from the way he came toward 
me he was coming to fight. I only 
hit him one time—the first time.” 

Roseboro’s head was gashed open 
and there was blood but Roseboro 
kept moving after Marichal. Juan 
still recalls his thoughts during the 
riot that followed. “I know I didn’t 
want them to take the bat away from 
me,” he says. “I know if they take 
the bat away then everybody will 
hit me. They (the Dodgers) were a 
lot closer than the guys on my team. 
The Dodgers were in the field and 
close by,’ 

Marichal was hauled away from 
the center of the fight but it didn’t die 
quickly. Lou Johnson and Dodger 
coach Danny Ozark were fighting to 
get at Marichal. Roseboro kept trying 
to get at Marichal, too. 

“I went into the clubhouse with a 
policeman” says Marichal. “After a 
few minutes, four or six guys came to 
see how I was. I had scratches on my 
chest but I wasn’t hurt. I was lucky 
not to get hurt. I sat at the desk in 
Eddie Logan's little office in the 
clubhouse and I listened to the game 
on the radio. I was sorry about what 
happened. I was sorry I was out of 
the game. I don’t like to fight but T 
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don’t like anybedy to hit me, either.” 

There is a corridor between the two 
clubhouses at Candlestick Park. With 
the door open you can see the corri- 
dor from Logan’s desk in the Giant 
clubhouse. “I saw Willie (Mays) go 
into the Dodger clubhouse three or 
four times between innings,” says 
Marichal. 

“Since the umpires threw me out, I 
figured it was an automatic fine. I 
figured it would be a fine for Rose- 
boro too. Then Herman (Franks) 
came in and he said I should go to 
the airport in a cab with some police- 
men, There were just a few people 
outside the clubhouse when I left, 
and they were quiet,” he says. 

.The Giants flew to Pittsburgh that 
night. “I didn’t talk much on the 
plane to Pittsburgh,” says Marichal. 
‘T slept some. It was a long day.” 

That was August 22, 1965, the day 
that Juan Marichal became a villain 
in most people’s minds. They booed 
him after that. Wherever they booed, 
there were cheers too, but Juan heard 
the boos. “When I heard the boos, I 
Was sorry,” says Marichal, “but there 
was nothing I could do. It was the first 
tume they did that to me. If the people 
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know what happened, then I don’t 
think they would boo me,” 

The notification of suspension said 
eight playing days and $1750. The key 
word was “playing.” Had the notifica- 
tion simply said eight calendar days, 
Marichal would have been eligible to 
return to action on August 31, when 
the Giants had a doubleheader sched- 
uled at Philadelphia. The eight “play- 
ing” days meant Marichal couldn't 
pitch again until Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 1. If rained on September 1. So 
by the time Marichal got into action 
again, in the first game of the double- 
header on September 2, he had missed 
ten full days and ten games, including 
one long night at Pittsburgh in which 
a game was called in the tenth inning 
with the Giants leading. That game 
was replayed as part of a double- 
header the next night and the Giants 
lost both games. Giant pitching was 
thin without Marichal. 

Many experts have written that 
Marichal’s suspension cost the Giants 
the pennant, but this just isn’t so. 
When Marichal returned to the start- 
ing rotation on September 2, the 
Giants were a half-game behind the 
Dodgers, precisely the same position 
they held after beating L.A. on Au- 
gust 22, the day of the big brawl. 

Even though Marichal lost his first 
start after his suspension, he won 
three games during the Giants’ 14- 
game winning streak, “It was the 
greatest winning streak in the history 
of San Francisco,” Marichal says. 
“They weren’t asking me how I felt 
about losing us the pennant during 
the winning streak.” 


The Giants 14-game winning streak 
began in Chicago on September 4. 
The Giants then were two games 
back. They didn’t lose again until 
September 17, when the Braves beat 
Marichal at Milwaukee. After the 
loss on September 17, San Francisco 
was 3% games in front of the Dodgers 
and Reds with 15 games left. 

Marichal pitched three complete 
wins during the 14-game winning 
streak, He won his 22nd game on 
September 13 and then he ran into 
difficulties that hurt the Giants more 
than his suspension. He didn’t win 
any of his last four starts down the 
stretch. Other than saving a win for 
Bill Henry at Milwaukee on Septem- 
ber 19, Marichal was just fair in those 
final three weeks. The Braves beat 
him, 9-1, on September 17, the Reds 
beat him, 7-1, on September 22, the 
Braves beat him, 3-2, September 26. 

In Marichal’s final start, on Sep- 
tember 30, he slid into second base in 
the seventh inning and dislocated 
his left thumb. He was finished for the 
season with a 22-13 record, his third 
consecutive year as a 20-game winner. 

Marichal is the finest righthanded 
pitcher in baseball today. Koufax is 
the only pitcher on a par with him. 

“I think Koufax is the greatest,” 
said Marichal. “He’s the best pitcher 
I've ever seen,” 

Marichal won't be 28 until October. 
He's three years younger than Koufax, 
two years younger than Drysdale. It 
took Juan a lot less time to reach his 
current professional and financial 
plateau than it did the Dodgers’ two 
aces, 

In reward for his three 20-game 
seasons, Marichal is receiving $72,000 
this year, which is approximately 
what Koufax and Drysdale each got 
last season. In the past four seasons, 
Koufax has won 84 games, Drysdale 
has won 85 and Marichal, the young- 
est. of the three, has won 86. Now, with 
Koufax in the $125,000 bracket and 
Drysdale getting $110,000, Marichal 
has new money goals to shoot at. He 
smiles when he thinks about it and 
says, “It would be very, very nice.” 

Clearly, Marichal would like to for- 
get about fighting people and concen- 
trate on winning baseball games and 
making money. But wherever he 
went during the winter, people kept 
talking about his fight with Roseboro. 
Undoubtedly people will continue 
talking about it for a long, long time. 
Marichal knows this, and in the 
spring, while discussing Roseboro’s 
damage suit, Marichal said, “he can 
do whatever he wants. It would be 
for the judges to decide. But if it 
goes to trial, then everybody will 
hear my side too. When it happened, 
only Roseboro’s side of the story was 
emphasized, I don’t think my side 
Was ever really considered, by Mr. 
Giles or anybody else. Most news- 
papermen went on Roseboro’s side 
right away. I think that’s why the 
fine and the suspension were so 
severe. 

“Look, I never in my life ever 
thought of hitting anybody with a 
bat. But in that second, when ‘the 
ball brushed against my ear, the 
thought I had was that it could have 
killed me, 

“Uniess you experience something 
like this, you can’t understand the 
feeling I had at that moment.” 

—_— 
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JOE NAMATH: HIS TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS 


(Continued from page 20) 
publicized stop in Louisville for the 
Kentucky Derby. They’d heard him 
called the greatest. And, besides, they 
knew what they’d do on those dull 
nights if they were pals with the 
boss and only 50 miles from New 
York City... . 

Even club officials wouldn’t mess 
with Namath. As one said, “It’s aw- 
fully tough to get on Joe about some- 
thing when you know he’s got a 
pipeline to the top.” 

Of course, Joe wasn’t the only rich 
rookie in camp. The bonuses had got- 
ten out of hand, on the Jets and other 
teams as well. One afternoon an 
argument broke out on the field. A 
rookie lineman yelled at a veteran: 
“Don’t worry about me—I’ll be here 
when you're gone! I’ve got a two- 
year no-cut!” The rookie was there 
when the yet was cut. 

The pressure on Namath kept 
building. Joe’s tension finally popped 
out the week before another highly 
publicized rookie quarterback, Heis- 
man Trophy winner John Huarte, 
was to report from the college All- 
Stars. 

Several hundred youngsters and 
adult fans were watching Namath 
warm up on the sidelines at Peek- 
skill. “Hey, Joe,” one man _ yelled, 
“you'd better watch out—Huarte’s 
coming in.” Namath snapped an ob- 
scenity at the man. 

A newspaperman heard it and his 
head whipped around. Namath saw 
him and hollered, “Yeah, and you can 
print that! I don’t give a blank!” 

Pressure. Pressure compounding 
pressure. 


THEN Ewbank made his final squad 
euts and the survivors dressed 
quietly in their crowded quarters. The 
AFL season was about to begin and 
the coaches were asked to leave the 
locker room. Mike Hudock, a center, 
and Dainard Paulson, a safetyman, 
called the meeting to order. Every 
year, once the team is set, the players 
hold a “unifying” meeting. During it 
guys can speak their minds, and 
several did. 

Then Namath rose to his feet. Jus- 
tified or not, he was the head rookie, 
Big Number. He was not only the 
biggest bonus player, he was the sym- 
bol of all the bonus players, good 
and bad. Namath told the gathering 
he had felt an undercurrent of re- 
sentment from the veterans, and as 
a quarterback he had to face this 
head-on. He had the impression that 
they thought he was getting away 
with things and that he wouldn’t put 
out because of his fat no-cut con- 
tract. Well, he wasn’t in this just for 
the money, he said, but to be a mem- 
ber of the squad and a winner. Be- 
Hieve it or mot, he said, he was going 
to do all he could... and more. 

Joe said, too, that nobody had made 
@ny open accusations. He challenged 
them to make them now. He waited. 
Nobody gpoke. 

“T think that meeting cleared the 
air,” Namath says now. 

And Paulson, Jooking back on the 
season, says, “If Joe had kept silent in 
the meeting or said the wrong thin 
it could have made a big difference. 

Namath didn’t win over the team 
in that one meeting. All he earned 
was a chance. 

The chance didn’t come in the 


6 opening game of the season. Namath 


sat on the bench all the way. Strange- 
ly, he didn’t feel angry. Maybe it was 
too hot in Houston that day to be 
angry, It bothered him, because a 
guy should be angry when he doesn’t 
play. “Maybe,” he mused, “I’m get- 
ting to he sorry, That’s a Southern 
term,” he added, ‘it means no good.” 

Later he understood why he wasn't 
angry, “I realized I wasn’t ready to 
play, and I realized I eventually 
would play. Call it self-confident or 
cocky, but you have to be a fool not 
to know if you can do something or 
not. I knew it was there.” 


HE only impatient Jet was Sonny 
Werblin. After he had traded away 
the rights to record-setting quarter- 
back Jerry Rhome of Tulsa for the 
poente to draft Namath, Werblin had 
said: 

“Our information says he’s the best 
college football player of the year and 
possibly one of the greats of all time.” 
li the kid was that good, Werblin 
wondered now, why couldn’t he play 
right away? 

Ewbank had to tell his boss the kid 
was far from ready. 

“All right, when will he be ready?” 
Werblin said. 

Ewbank paused, thinking of all the 
rookie quarterbacks he had seen, He 
felt Namath could be the best and 
said, “I would say four-five games. 
I've been watching Joe throw. He 
pleves part of last year with that 

ad knee and developed some bad 
habits. From favoring that bad knee 
he jiost his footwork and started 
throwing with just his arm, We've 
got to overcome those bad habits.” 

Why ruin a $400,000 investment 
through haste? Ewbank was allowed 
to bring along Namath his way as 
Werblin fidgeted on the sidelines. 

Before training camp opened, the 
Jets had cleared out the quarterback 
position by trading their regular of 
the last two years, Dick Wood, plus 
third-stringer Pete Liske. “We might 
win « few games early with Wood, 
but in the end we'd be no better off,” 
Ewbank had told Werblin, who had 
agreed. That’s why Ewbank’s job was 
mever in immediate jeopardy as the 
Jets struggled through the first half 
of the season, 

Kept for experience was a second- 
a pro named Mike Taliaferro, who 

ad played some behind Wood in ’64. 
Mike went all the way in the opener 
and started the next game, against 
Kansas City, In the second period that 
game Namath got his chance. He 
cooked good enough in defeat to start 
the following game in Buffalo. Al- 
though the Jets lust again, Joe passed 
for 287 yards and two touchdowns. 
“He showed then he could move the 
team,” one of his teammates said 
later, end more of the Jets began to 
forget about the big number next to 
Joe's name. 

“Only a few of the guys ever 
mentioned the bonus,’ Joe says now. 
“You can guess who they were, And 
mot toc many guys on other teams 
kidded me about it, either.” One who 
did, not surprisingly, was Cookie Gil- 
christ when the Jets traveled to Den- 
wer and players from both teams 
ended wp in the same restaurant the 
night before the game. : 

“Hey, come on over here,” Cookie’s 
woice boomed as Namath walked in. 
“T’ve never been this close to $400,000 
before.” All the players in the restau- 


rant laughed, including Joe. 

However, Sonny Werblin didn’t 
laugh at the way Namath walked 
into some places in New York during 
the season. Joe arrived at a cocktail 
party to meet top city officials one 
afternoon wearing a sweater and 
Werblin was embarrassed. Sonny was 
more than embarrassed when Namath 
went to see Barbra Streisand in Funny 
Girl and also to a championship fight 
at Madison Square Garden without a 
tie or jacket. Both sartorial gaffes 
were reported in Broadway columns 
and Werblin angrily let Namath 
know how he felt about them. 

“Joe’s slow in buying my belief 
that he’s an inspiration for youth,” 
Sonny says. “It’s kidding on the level 
when I want him to wear a tie in 
public. Things like wearing a jacket 
to go to a fight are important. He’s 
fighting this just because someone is 
telling him how to dress. It's the old 
petulance of youth (Werblin has 
three sons) and his desire to get 
away from the norm just reflects his 
youth.” 

Namath still doesn’t agree, “You go 
to a fight to see a fight and to a play 
to hear music, but it got in the papers 
both times and Sonny saw it and... 
oh, my!” Joe says, rolling his eyes 
upward. 

Namath was having his troubles on 
the field as well. The Jets lost that 

ame in Denver and were losing to 

akland at home a week later until 
Taliaferro replaced Namath and sal- 
vaged a tie. Mike became the starter 
again, playing most of the way in a 
one-sided loss to San Diego and a 
one-sided victory over Denver. In 
each game Namath saw token action 
near the end. 


put SOMETHING strange and won- 
derful was happening to him, The 
pieces were De paiie to fall into 
place in Namath’s pro quarterback 
puzzle, The game was no longer simply 
a frustrating maze of movies and play- 
books and shifting defenses. He was 
beginning to find out what it was all 
about. Later Joe was to say, “The Jast 
five minutes of the San Diego game, 
that’s when I knew I could do it.” 

Ewbank had felt Namath had 
“emotional command” of the club 
before the end of training camp, but 
he didn’t have “mechanical com- 
mand.” Joe hadn’t learned all the 
defenses and all the formations and 
he still had a college quarterback’s 
overall outlook, At Alabama, Bear 
Bryant had taught his players to out- 
gut the enemy and to “kick out of 
danger.’ But against a pro offense 
you're always in danger, Namath 
finally realized, and the pros can’t 
out-condition each other. 

By this point the Jets had a 1-5-1 
record. This was the first losing year 
for Namath since his sophomore year 
at Beaver Falls (Pennsylvania) High 
School, 

On November 7 the Jets went to 
Kansas City, Taliaferro starting. Ew- 
bank said Namath did better when 
he watched the early part of a game 
from the bench. Through the first 
half, Ewbank yelled at Taliaferro aft- 
er each series of downs to throw 
short passes. Taliaferro kept throw- 
ing long, but at halftime, Taliaferro 
insisted he’d been throwing short. 
“Well, maybe the ball’s been sailing 
or something,” Ewbank said. 

Namath started the second half, 
and he threw short and directed the 
Jets to a stunning upset. He started 
every game thereafter, 


“I'm the official Colt League baseball 
and Babe's my brother. 


We finally found a glove big enough for both of us. 


Naturally, it's a Spalding. 


If you want to go as far as Yastrzemski, try this glove. 


But catch one ball at a time. It's easier.” 
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Namath climbed in the league pass- 
ing ratings and the Jets won four of 
their last seven games for their best 
finish ever. Later, one veteran who 
had been slow accepting Namath ad- 
mitted: “Sure there was a feeling to 
wait and see about him, more so than 
with any other rookie. He got all that 
money and we wanted to see what 
he could do, We didn’t get the feeling 
he could do it until we won four in 
a row and showed he could win for 
us. 

These were the glory games for 
Namath. The Jets were winning and 
he was throwing touchdown passes 
and all was right with the world, He 
finished third in the AFL passing 
standing and was named Rookie of 
the Year by a landslide in every poll. 
When they picked the All-Stars to 
face league champion Buffalo, Na- 
math was the only rookie named. He 
came off the bench to win the game, 
throwing two touchdown passes to 
Lance Alworth, 

There were raves from teammates 
and raves from opponents in those 
final weeks. Defensive linemen mut- 
tered that Namath got rid of the ball 
too fast for them to reach him. Paul- 
son spoke to the Jets saying, “The 
fellows are looking forward to next 
year now—and wherever we go, Joe’s 
going to take us there.” 

Namath had arrived as a super 
celebrity, too. When the draft board 
classified him 4-F because of his bad 
knee, the event rated congressional 
inquiries. And there was that ulti- 
mate status symbol for the swinging, 
unmarried male athlete—dates with 
Mamie Van Doren. 

But if the Jets thought their young 
quarterback had changed his person- 
ality during the season, he soon set 
them straight. During a vacation in 
Florida before the All-Star game, Joe 
decided to play some golf. He shoots 
in the high 70s and he played 18 holes 
for three straight days. The knee be- 
gan to trouble him. 

When he arrived in Houston for 
the All-Star practice he announced, 
“T think I'm going to need another 
operation. I’m not at all satisfied with 
the condition of my knee.” 

The Jets were stunned, The team 
doctor was mortified. But Ewbank 
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was on hand for league meetings in 
Busan and Namath was allowed to 
play. 

Three days later Joe was in New 
York repeating his worries about the 
knee, After a 90-minute examination, 
the team doctor who had performed 
the surgery declared him fit. Sum- 
marized, the medical decision said: 
“Certainly Joe doesn’t have a normal 
knee. He probably never will. If he 
wants to play golf, he should wrap 
the knee—which he didn’t do in 
Florida—and continue his exercises. 
As long as he can play 20 games a 
season well enough to be named 
Rookie of the Year, we're not going 
to risk further surgery.” 

Namath played last year with a 
brace on his right knee. It stood up 
perfectly. His only injuries were 
when somebody stepped on his foot 
and when he was kicked in the tail. 
The latter injury was more painful 
than harmful. At one point in the 
season he developed some bursitis in 
his sound knee, presumably from 
favoring the one that had been 
operated upon. That healed and Joe 
asked permission to play without 
the brace because he wanted more 
mobility, Ewbank refused his request. 

Those close to the team felt Na- 
math wanted further surgery simply 
so he could discard the brace. There 
is an operation that will do this, It 
is very risky. You can end up with 
a perfect knee or you can end up 
without a knee to stand on. The Jets 
said brace up, Joe. 

Joe braced up. He began to fully 
savor the good life his fame had 
opened up to him. He is a young man, 
23 years old, and he likes to swing. 
He is refreshingly candid about it, 
too, saying, “I believe in the happy 
time.” 

The happy times start in Namath’s 
New York apartment on the fash- 
ionable East side. The building has a 
swimming pool and a suana bath in 
the basement, and naturally Joe has 
no trouble meeting the rent. During 
the season he shares the place with 
Ray Abbruzzese, a Jet defensive back 
who became very friendly with Na- 
math at Alabama. Abbruzzese, an 
apartment connoisseur, calls Na- 
math’s flat: “A real groovy pad.” 


“He throws things at the umpire.” 


During the summer Joe shares the 
place with Joe Hirsch, a columnist 
for the Morning Telegraph, the horse- 
racing newspaper. Werblin has sub- 
stantial horse-racing interests and he 
introduced the bachelor Joes. 

When he first came to New York 
Namath spent considerable leisure 
time in Toots Shor’s. But then Joe 
and Toots had an argument, which is 
not hard to do where Shor is in- 
volved. Now, Namath and his friends 
frequent Dudes and Dolls and the 
Open End, two small East Side clubs 
that feature a Jot of high heels on 
their floors. 

“We know the people who own 
them,” Joe says, then he smiles and 
adds, “besides, a few fillies run in and 
out of there.” He is interested in fil- 
lies, and they are interested in him. 
“Oh, they don’t chase me, I chase 
them,” he says. “It’s the best_thing 
going, isn’t it?” Well, sure, and over 
the years some guys have been 
known to marry girls... “Oh, no,” 
Joe says, gasping, “that’s the worst 
thing you can do. It’s like football. 
Somebody once asked me if it was 
easier to score on one play from the 
five-yard line or the 40. I said the 40, 
because out there you have more 
things you can do, Once you narrow 
the field, your choice of plays is lim- 
ited. It’s the same with girls.” 

Namath says he doesn’t let his girl 
chasing interfere with his football. 
Ewbank says, “I don’t know if he’s 
been out or if he hasn’t been, but he’s 
always been ready and has his les- 
sons.” Joe, the coach points out, has 
never even missed curfew. “He was 
15 minutes late once for a meeting in 
training camp,’ Weeb says, “and I 
fined him $10. That’s the only time 
I’ve had to do this, and you can look 
at my fine book.” If it were a great 
novel, perhaps, but just a fine 
book. ... 

A look at Namath’s background 
helps explain his fierce quest for the 
happy time and his taste for scraggily 
haircuts, black leather car coats and a 
ring on each pinky. 

Namath’s parents were separated 
when he was in grammar school, Lat- 
er they divorced and each remarried. 
Beaver Falls, Joe’s home town, is a 
steel-mill town, and Joe says, “If I 
didn’t play football, ’d probably be 
in the Air Force, I had no plans to 
stay in Beaver Falls the rest of my 
life, The less I know about the mills 
the better.” 

The youngest of five children, Joe 
remains very close to his mother. 
“She deserves a lot of credit. I wasn’t 
the easiest kid to bring up,” he says. 

Joe remembers growing up as play- 
ing on various teams, and hustling for 
nickels and dimes. “I'd try any con 
game to make a dime,” he laughs. 
“When I signed and came to New 
York, everybody told me to watch out 
for the hustlers. They didn’t know I 
was raised there. You can’t con a con 
man, you know, and I’m just happy I 
don’t have to be a con man any 
more.” 

Namath was a very good one, col- 
lecting junk to sell, then stealing it 
back from the yard and selling it 
again. He'd also steal pop bottles, 
then turn them in for deposit, 

“One time a cop bet me a nickel I 
couldn’t sneak into a Geneva College 
basketball game,” Joe recalls, “I got 
in through a window after edging 
along a ledge two, three stories high. 
The cop gave me my nickel and then 
threw me out. I had to sneak back in 


again. “You know, next time I’m 
home I think I’ll give that cop back 
his nickel,” 

Yet, Joe had dreams in Beaver 
Falls. “I’ve always looked forward to 
leading the good life,” he says, “but 
now I can do things I never thought 
I'd be able to do. The two leagues 
having this little war did it.” 

Despite his background and his 
youthful success now, Joe Namath 
hasn’t changed, as far as his asso- 
ciates are concerned. As that old 
phrasemaker Ewbank said, “It takes 
a pretty strong guy to go from the 
outhouse to the front house overnight 
and not lose his head, but Joe’s re- 
tained it more than most. A lot of 
guys have made more mistakes with 
less money.” 

Werblin is even more enthusiastic, 
exclaiming, “He hasn’t changed at 
all! I think it’s because he’s used to 
being a star. It’s not something he 
found overnight.” 

“From his first day at Alabama he 
was a star,” Abbruzzese says. “I think 
Joe handles himself real good for 
somebody who’s 23 and hasn’t had a 
lot of money before.” 

Chuck Knox, a Jet assistant, 
coached rival teams when Namath 
was in junior high and high school 
and later tried to recruit Joe at the 
University of Kentucky. Knox says, 
“He’s still basically the same guy that 
got out of Alabama, but not the same 
as left Beaver Falls. He’s changed a 
lot since high school. He accepts re- 
sponsibility for his actions. With the 
realization he’s a public figure he’s 
become a more mature person. It’s 
been a process of the last four, five 
years.” 

What’s ahead for Joe Namath in 
the next four, five years? “This kid 
will set records,” Ewbank says. “He’s 
progressed faster than any rookie 
quarterback I’ve ever seen.” Of 
course, you can’t remind Weeb that 
he once coached a rookie named John 
Unitas. He staggers back and mum- 
bles, “They’re both fine quarter- 
backs.” 

Ewbank says that Namath and 
Unitas have a lot in common. “They 
work hard, like to throw, get rid of 
the ball quickly and are competitors. 
Joe also showed he could take it his 
first year. He was hit and hit hard. 
And I’ve never seen any young man 
handle the two-minutes-to-go offense 
better than Joe.” 

Namath, with a year’s experience 
behind him, is looking forward to 
next season. No longer will he have 
to struggle to find out what pro quar- 
terbacking is all about, and he no 
longer will have to wear that Big 
Number on his back. Jim Grabowski 
and Donny Anderson are the new 
bonus kings. 

“Tm glad I’m not the ‘champ’ any 
more,” Joe says. “Now I can get back 
to plain old football.” 

What advice does Joe have for the 
next crop of wealthy rookies? “Sim- 
ple, get all the money you can,” he 
says. Then he elaborates: “It’s no dif- 
ference which team you go with, 
they’re all professional. Remember 
two things. You can go to training 
camp and get hurt and not play the 
rest of your ‘life; and this is a busi- 
ness, it deesn’t stand still and you can 
ilways"get dropped.” 

And what advice does Werblin 
have for the new bonus champs? Says 
Sonny: “Be good and be worth it. 
Joe is.” 
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ASK THE EXPERTS 


Marv Albert does daily sports re- 
ports plus shows before and after 
each Mets’ balizame on WHN/radio/ 
1050 in New York 


Which baseball player hit .300 or better for the most consecutive 
seasons? 
—Daniel Desrochers, Sanford, Maine 


The record is held by Ty Cobb, who, for the 23 seasons between 1906 
and 1928, never hit below .300. 


Who scored the most foul shots in one NBA game without a miss? 
—John Croff, Aurora, Oregon 


Bob Pettit, of the St. Louis Hawks, scored a record 19 free throws in a 
row in a game against the Boston Celtics in 1961. 


Ernie Harwell, who’saired big-league 
baseball for 18 years, does the Tiger 
ballgames for station WJR in Detroit 


Which National League team has won the most pennants? 
—Ronald Fogarty, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


The New York Giants won 15 pennants from 1901 through 1957, their 
last year in New York. This is still the post-1900 NL record. The Chicago 
Cubs and St. Louis Cardinals are second with ten pennants each. 


What is the record for the most assists in one National Hockey League 
season? 


—Floyd Chamberlain, Union, New Jersey 


Stan Mikita, of the Chicago Black Hawks, had 59 assists in the '64-65 
season. 


Curt Gowdy covers AFL games and 
major-league baseball for the NBC 
television network, does local shows 
for Boston’s WHDH 


Did Babe Ruth ever hit four home runs in one game? 
—Billy Hale, Fort Worth, Texas 


No. Nine players have hit four homers in a game, but Ruth isn’t one of 
them. He hit three home runs in a game twice, in 1930 and in 1935. 


What is the record for the most rebounds in a single NBA game? 
—Ray Jeff, Freeport, New York 


Wilt Chamberlain, then playing for the Philadelphia Warriors, had a 
record 55 rebounds in a game against the Boston Celtics in 1960. Bill 
Russell of Boston is second with 51 rebounds in a game against Syracuse 


‘in 1960. 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Selected ones will be used. 
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JIMMY ORR’S FLAIR 


(Continued from page 47) 
attended to and was going back to 
watch the game, which was in the 
second quarter. “I thought I’d get 
X-rays later,” he says, “but the doctor 
said get them now. So a trainer drove 
me to the hospital nearby. Once I got 
there, where it was warm, I started 
moving the shoulder around and I felt 
like I could play again. There were 
about four radios on in the emergency 
ward and all the people there knew 
what had happened. I was just stand- 
ing there talking to them and they all 
told me to go ahead of them.” 

The X-rays were negative and a 
call was put in to Dr. Ed McDonnell, 
the Colt physician at the bench, tell- 
ing him Orr was returning. With the 
help of the trainer and two assistants, 
Orr got his equipment on. But there 
wasn’t time to get taped. The Colts 
led by three points, there were only 
eight minutes left in the game and 
Jimmy had this pattern in mind. He 
came out of the dugout at the closed 
end of the field, in Orrsville, and 
started across to the Baltimore bench 
during a timeout. Shula spotted him 
about halfway across and, like the 
Emperor in a gladiator film giving 
the death signal, pointed toward the 
huddle. Orr turned and ran some 80 
yards up the middle of the field. 

On the first play Lenny Moore 
caught a 47-yar ass and ran the 
ball to the Eagle 22. Jimmy hurried 
back to tell Unitas about the deep 
in-and-out-to-the-corner pattern he 
had taken to the hospital. Unitas called 
the play, threw well, Orr made the 
catch and Nelson tackled him in Orrs- 
ville. “When he hit me he pulled my 
right arm back and finished me for 
the day,” says Jimmy. 

In the dressing room guard Alex 
Sandusky said, “That was the most 
sensational thing I ever saw.” Line- 
backer Steye Stonebreaker leaned 
through the flock of reporters around 
Orr’s locker and told him: “Tell ’em 
how you saw the star in the East.” 


RR’S flair is most evident in the way 
he catches off-course passes. Don 
Shula, wearing only a towel and look- 
ing more like a linebacker than the 
defensive back he used to be, was sit- 
ting in his office after practice last 
December talking about Orr’s “un- 
canny knack for getting open and 
catching bombs. The thing that im- 
presses us most is Jimmy’s quick 
hands, his ability to adjust to a ball in 
flight. He's running one way and the 
ball’s thrown to the other side and he 
comes up with it. He made two like 
that in our first game with the Lions 
this year. One (a 38-yarder) was 
one of the greatest catches I ever 
saw.” Don stood and said, “He was 
running this way’’—Don looked left— 
“and the ball was thrown over here’— 
Don gestured over his right shoulder 
—"and he jooked like he was running 
eH jover backwards to adjust to the 
a ' 


*“T'd asked for that play,’ Jimmy 
says, smiling ruefully. “On the pre- 
vious one, which was on play-pass 
action, Jimmy Hill (the Lion corner- 
back) had looked in at the play all 
the way, never even glancing at me. 
So then I asked for the pass—and 
Hill played me real tight. .. . I didn’t 
beat him. When the man (defender) 
is there, John throws over to the 
other side. I think he’s half throwing 
it away and half hoping Ill get it, 


but it’s definitely intended where the 
other guy can’t get it.” 

Orr definitely intends to get such 
‘throwaways” and does so remark- 
ably often, His ability to do so isn’t 
honed in practice. The agility, co- 
ordination and quick hands are just 
there, hanging off him like speed on 
a greyhound. “The key to adjusting,” 
Jimmy says, “is keeping your eye 
on the ball and not losing your stride 
and getting off balance. Adjusting 
to the ball is easier than catching it 
after you’ve adjusted.” 

“A lot of receivers aren’t able to 
make the adjustment, that’s why they 
never become outstanding,” said 
Unitas, lying on a table in the middle 
of the dressing room last December, 
his freshly incisioned leg stiff before 
him. “Jimmy’s come up with some 
really outstanding catches this year, 
He’s the biggest clutch receiver we 
have. He has everything you want a 
receiver to have. He’s got a real good 
pair of hands and quickness—he’s 
quicker than any receiver in our 
league next to Johnny Morris (the 
Bear flanker), He doesn’t have Mor- 
ris’ speed, but he catches the ball 
better.” 


[Nias paused to autograph a copy 
of his new autobiography, then re- 
marked that he’d had to get used to 
throwing to Orr. ‘You've gotta be 
ready to throw the ball the instant 
he makes his break. Most receivers 
run at a controlled speed and turn it 
on when they make their break, 
Jimmy goes downfield at full speed 
and makes his break at full speed, 
and you’ve gotta anticipate and hit 
him then because that’s when he’s 
gonna have the defensive back run- 
ning for his life.’ ‘ 

John signed another copy of his 
book and said, “I don’t think Jimmy’s 
even listed in the top ten receivers 
this year, but he’s made many great 
receptions, He got the receptions that 
count—the six-pointers,” Unitas was 
handed two more copies of his book, 
which was rapidly becoming a best- 
seller before our very eyes. “I don’t 
know how many touchdown passes 
Jimmy’s got, but he’s got a lot and 
most of ‘em were big ones. He’s a 
money ballplayer.” 

The Orr catch last season that 
Unitas remembers best was not for a 
score. It was a 28-yard pass against 
the Rams. John threw the ball as 
Jimmy broke inside—and hit him 
right in the faceguard. The ball 
bounced high in the air and Jimmy 
reached up with his left and pulled 
the ball against his helmet, pinning 
it there as he went down. “It bounced 
in the opposite direction I was going,” 
Jimmy says, “and I had to kinda cor- 
ral it back again and keep going for- 
ward at the same time. I couldn't get 
my right hand over there because it 
bounced to my left. It was one of 
those freak things.” 

An amazing number of Jimmy's 
big catches have been made in Orrs- 
ville. He shows you a lot of teeth 
when you bring up the coincidence. 
“Something like 16 of the 20 touch- 
downs I’ve caught in Baltimore have 
been in that corner,” says Jimmy, who 
regards it as more akin to a vacant 
city lot than a pro football field. It 
is the southeast corner of Memorial 
Stadium, where the Oriole baseball 
dugout juts perilously close to the 
end zone and is covered with ply- 


wood. which Jimmy—after catching a 
pass and being shoved by Ram de- 
fender Jerry Richardson—once ran 
right up and sat down atop the dug- 
out. A cinder track, which has ripped 
open Jimmy’s arms on diving catches, 
runs in front of the dugout and chips 
a pyramid-shaped arm-skinner out of 
the end zone. And the ground slopes 
so sharply in the corner that Orr, 
looking back from there, says he can’t 
see more than 25 yards up field. He 
can’t even see the fan who sits behind 
the dugout holding a convention-type 
Sign bearing the legend “Orrsville,” 
for gosh sakes, The flanker's lone ex- 
planation for his success in that cor- 
ner is: “Maybe it’s because I can run 
faster downhill.” 

Shula, Unitas and Orr all felt 
Jimmy had his best season in 65. “‘I 
had my best year sta-tis-tically in 
62,” Jimmy says. “I’m not too hot 
on statistics, but I had 55 catches (for 
974 yards) and 11 touchdowns that 
year.” In 1965 he caught 45 passes 
for 847 yards and ten touchdowns (an 
11th was called back for a line in- 
fraction), then caught two more 
touchdown passes in the Playoff Bowl. 
No doubt he would have done better 
sta-tis-tically if Unitas hadn’t missed 
the final two games. “In ’65 I figured 
in more crucial plays,” Orr says, 
“helped the ballclub more.” 

In 1964, when the Colts won the 
Western Conference title, Orr made 
the key plays. He had only ten re- 
ceptions in the first four games, but 
five of them were for touchdowns. 
As the season progressed the Balti- 
more running attack improved and 
Unitas began calling on it more than 
on the pass. In game No. 5 Orr caught 
his sixth touchdown pass. He caught 
none in the succeeding nine games, 
though he did finish with 40 recep- 
tions for 867 yards. That was an 
average gam of 21.7 yards per catch, 
highest in the league among those 
who caught at least 40 passes. 

As a deep receiver, and with good 
running ability after the catch from 
his experience as a college halfback, 
Orr always has a high average per 
reception, ranging from 17.8 yards to 
27.6 over the years, Three times he 
has caught three touchdown passes in 
a game. “John usually goes to Ray- 
mond for the short passes, to me for 
the long ones,” Jimmy says. “It 
doesn’t matter to me, I just like to 
catch ’em.” 


(JRIGINALLY Jimmy liked to shoot 
‘em. He was primarily a basketball 
player at Seneca High School, mak- 
ing all-state his last two years. He 
wasn’t interested in football, but in 
Seneca, South Carolina (pop.: small), 
anyone with athletic ability who 
didn’t play football got awfully nasty 
looks. “I went out for football my 
junior year,’ Orr says, “out of ne- 
cess-ity.” A quarterback, he broke 
his collarbone early the following sea- 
son, The final game was Thanksgiving 
Day, five and one-half weeks later, 
and Jimmy had to get a doctor’s per- 
mission to play. He got it. On the 
eighth play his collarbone was re- 
broken in the same place, which again 
requires a flair. Jimmy’s father 
couldn’t even get mad at the doctor 
who had okayed the collarbone, since 
he was the doctor. 

Though basketball scholarships 
were a thing of the future at. Clem- 
son in 1954, Orr went there to play 
the game. He stayed one semester: 
“Tt was too close to home and the 
atmosphere was too military; I didn’t 
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like that.” Then he settled down for 
a semester at Wake Forest: “The 
didn’t have enough ac-tiv-ities. 
man’s got to have a little action.” The 
lips part and the teeth flash. “After I 
left the second school, my daddy 
begged me to go into the Army .. . 
and I begged him to send me to an- 
other school. At Georgia they had 
plenty of ac-tiv-ities—they had fes- 
tiv-ities.” 

At Georgia he started over as a 
freshman, majoring in finance, and 
as a sophomore he made the South- 
eastern Conference’s All-Scholastic 
football team. Before spring practice 
his freshman year Jimmy had gone to 
football coach Wally Butts and just 
asked him, even though it was virtu- 
ally unheard of for a non-scholarship 
player to be allowed out for football, 
if he could try to make his team. 
Jimmy ran well at halfback in spring 
practice, and afterward was given a 
scholarship. 

In the fall of his sophomore year 
he started out as the fifth right half- 
back, but the others began getting 
hurt. “By opening game I was No. 2 
due to the dis-tressed circumstances,” 
he says. Butts sent him in to try one 
play before the half and Orr made 
a very nice try: catching a 54-yard 
touchdown pass. In the second game 
Jimmy went in with two minutes to 
play, Vanderbilt leading, 13-7, and 
caught a 35-yard pass that he carried 
to the two. Georgia won. He was a 
starter thereafter, except when he 
got hurt late in his junior year. 

Lou Michaels, then a Kentucky 
tackle, hit Orr on the right knee and 
tore up the muscles, ligaments, carti- 
lage. It was a wonderful happen- 
stance, Orr says. “It was the best 


thing that happened to me because it 
improved my speed. I was extremely 
slow in college. I weighed 185 pounds 
and never ran enough. But that sum- 
mer (before his senior season) I 
worked out at a boys camp for 13 
weeks, twice a day, six days a week. 
I came back weighing 180. The only 
trouble was I was so tired I didn’t pick 
up my speed until I went to the pros.” 

As a junior Orr led the SEC in 
receptions with 24. As a senior he led 
the SEC again, The Rams had drafted 
him as a junior-eligible on the 22nd 
round. Jimmy feels Stirling Dupree, 
a Georgia assistant coach who had 
taught him how to get open deep, how 
to watch the ball and not reach for 
it too soon, was largely responsible. 
It paid for Jimmy to have a top re- 
ceiver-coach like Dupree ... who 
also happened to do some scouting 
for the Rams. 

Orr had been a fine pass receiver 
and a fair pass defender at Secree, 
so the Rams took him to camp to play 
de-fensive back. Will Sherman and 

on Burroughs were the safeties, 
backed by K.C. Jones. Then K.C. 
quit football to try out for the Boston 
Celtics (he made it) and Orr was 
shifted from the corner to safety (he 
didn’t make it). “I wasn’t getting a 
chance to play there,” Jimmy says. “I 
asked (assistant coach) Jack Faulk- 
ner, how about cutting me? I figured 
I could go with the Steelers or Eagles; 
they were down at the time. But then 
Ron Waller got hurt and Jon Arnett, 
who had been behind Del Shofner at 
end, was switched to running back 
and I went behind Shofner. The only 
time I got in was for three plays when 
Shofner lost his shoe.” 

The mistake Orr made, obviously, 


was in not hiding Shofner’s shoes 
from game to game. Jimmy finally 
got his shot . . . with six minutes to 
play in the last exhibition, against 
Pittsburgh. He and Ram quarterback 
Frank Ryan were pretty good buddies 
and when Orr came in the quarter- 
back said, “Let’s try to get one,” and 
called Jimmy on a deep pattern. Ryan 
threw the ball some 50 yards and Orr 
carried it another 32 to score. 

“So the next week they traded me 
and Rabbit (tackle Billy Ray Smith), 
who was in his second year, to Pitts- 
burgh for a No. 3 draft choice,” 
Jimmy says. The Rams kept rookie 
tackle Lou Michaels, who had been 
nice enough to smash Orr’s knee in 
college and who would be nice enough 
to follow him to Pittsburgh and then 
to Baltimore just to help us point out 
Jimmy’s flair for the unusual. 

Jack Kemp had just been released 
by the Steelers and Orr took Kemp’s 
playbook and his punting job (Jimmy 
had been a good punter until the 
Michaels’ tackle). In his second game 
as a Steeler, Orr caught an Earl Mor- 
rall pass for another sure 82-yard 
touchdown. But running all alone at 
the 15, Jimmy saw the ball suddenly 
pop out of his arms. “I was wearing 
jong sleeves, which I didn’t like,” he 
says. “They were real slick and the 
ball jumped out. I hadn’t cut off the 
sleeves because I hadn’t seen anyone 
else with short sleeves; I was afraid 
to de-viate from the norm. The next 
week I cut ’em off.” 

That was the week Morrall was 
traded to Detroit (“Because I dropped 
the pass—they figured he was wn- 
lucky”) and an old philosopher ar- 
rived with a bag marked B. Layne. 
He was not carrying a lantern search- 
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ing for an honest receiver, Layne was 
looking for any young receiver who 
could run. Orr happened to be the 
lone Steeler who fitted the description. 
(“Under a new regime a young guy 
sorta comes first,’ says Jimmy, “so I 
got the better of the deal. Now I 
gotta worry about the young guy 
coming along... .”) Layne developed 
Orr and turned the Steelers into a 
winning team (7-4-1). 

“Jimmy works and he’s got guts,” 
Bobby said after Orr’s first season. 
“One game he got clobbered and 
when I leaned over to find out if he 
was okay, he just looked up and said, 
‘Did I catch the ball?’” 

“You caught it,’ Layne said. 

“Good, I'll be back after one play,” 
Orr said. 

“He was back,” Bobby said. ‘‘That’s 
the kind of player I like.” 

Orr, who caught 33 passes for 910 
yards and seven touchdowns and was 
voted Rookie-of-the-Year in 1958, 
liked Layne, too. “Bobby and T got 
to be very good friends,” Jimmy says. 
“We sat around talking football till 
the wee hours all the time. He had 
a terrific philosophy about the game 
and he imparted some of it to me.” 
What, for gosh sakes, would that be? 
“He was a good, tough, hard-nosed 
football player whose philosophy was 
to work hard and get the job done— 
then relax and have a good time. We 
had some good times, really hootin’ 
it up. After practice it was kicks and 
laughs. He got me off to my start.” 

Jimmy got married in 1960 and has 
slowed down his wee hours’ kicks and 
laughs. But he will still tell you at 
the drop of an eyelid that “sleep is 
overrated. Most people say they need 
more sleep than they do. I definitely 
don’t need it. Six hours’ll do plen-ty.” 
Orr still likes to be involved in the 
ac-tiv-ities. When a group of Colts 
stopped by the track for a couple of 
races after practice one Saturday last 
December, you could be sure Orr was 
among them (“I lost $2”). When 14 
Colts stopped at Las Vegas for a 
couple of days after Baltimore’s cru- 
cial win over the Rams December 17, 
you could count on Orr being among 
them (I won $20”). And when 
Jimmy's in-laws and several friends 
journeyed up from Atlanta for a 
December game, Orr wasn’t about to 
miss the fes-tiv-ities, in sickness or 
in health, He had come down with a 
throat infection early in the week and 
the drugs the doctor administered 
caused him to break out in hives. “I 
was so sick I had to re-tire for an 
hour before I went out,” he says. 

He was obliged to show his visitors 
around, ae Billy Bowers 
(“Don’t call him Billy,” someone said, 
“his name’s Goat”), a former Georgia 
Tech football player. Said Goat: 
“When the team doctor didn’t help 
him, Jimmy went right to Dr. C. Sark 
for treatment. Dr, Cutty Sark." The 
following morning the hives were 
gone, the throat was fine and Orr 
made practice, which he had missed 
the previous day, and was ready for 
the game on Sunday. 

That was the one Baltimore lost to 
Green Bay, falling out of first place. 
Afterward some of the Colt players 
and their wives gathered at the home 
of the Ordell Braases. Jimmy and 
a writer re-tired to an upstairs bed- 
room and Orr was answering ques- 
tions about Pittsburgh, saying how 
much fun he'd had playing for coach 
Buddy Parker with the Steelers as 
long as they were winning, “You 
had to be ready on Sunday and you 


had to win in order for Parker 
to continue the lib-eral policy. Shula’s 
that way. You can get away with 
anything as long as you win for him, 
You like to play for him because he 
tightens up when you need it, When 
you foul up, he makes you pay—and 
you have to respect him because he’s 
right. If you can’t play for Shula, you 
can’t play for anyone.” 

Gracious hostess Janice Braase 
came upstairs to see if we wanted 
another Bloody Mary, Her six-year- 
old son, Jonathan, said he’d get them 
and ran downstairs. Janice decided 
she’d better check on his mixing. 
Moments later she returned with the 
drinks herself, laughing and saying, 
“Jonathan had poured tomato juice; 
he didn’t know about the Vodka.’ 
Jimmy smiled and said, “My kids 
(Julie, age 3, Jay, age 2) would’ve 
made Bloody Marys.” 

Jimmy lives with his wife, Eleanor, 
and their children in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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He works as a stockbroker for E.F. 
Hutton & Co. (which sent him to 
school in New York a few years ago 
for training). At night he plays bas- 
ketball with a team of pro football 
players named mostly Billy (Loth- 
ridge, Mathis and Martin) and Larry 
(Morris and Rakestraw), plus Ted 
Davis. It is coached by a Billy, the 
famous Goat. Orr is also one of 25 
owners of a new 1000-acre golf course 
the Atlanta Country Club, which will 
be the site of a PGA tournament this 
fall. “Jungle put together the deal,” 
says Goat, “my uncle, Jungle Jim.” 

During the season Orr does a 15- 
minute radio show from the locker 
room after home and away games 
for station WCBM in Baltimore. It 
proved very popular in his first year, 
The wife of a friend came up to him 
following the second loss to the 
Packers and said, ‘You have the nic- 
est radio voice.” . 

‘Pm glad I can do something,” 
Jimmy said, smiling wanly, “The 
way things went today, a man’s got 
to have another oc-cu-patioy.” 

“He sounds just like a sharecrop- 
per,’ Goat said, 

“He doesn’t either,” said the girl, 
*He doesn’t sound at all like that old 
Esso ad.” 

Would you believe a Ford ad? 
Archway Ford sponsors the program 
and Orr, who owned a station wagon, 
bought a yellow Mustang convertible 
from his friendly Ford dealer. He 
drives it with enthusiasm if not well, 


according to his friendly Goat, “He 
runs into things,” Billy said while 
driving the Mustang one night. “Jimmy 
keeps saying, ‘My auto rates are soar- 
ig. Shortly after this announce- 
ment Billy turned the Mustang left 
onto the second lane of a “divided, 
four-lane highway .. . nothing but 
headlights coming at us. 

Jimmy almost quit football between 
the 1960 and ‘61 seasons. After his 
fine rookie year in ‘58, he made the 
Pro Bowl squad in '59, But in ’60 
he felt he wasn’t thrown to enough 
and decided to quit. He was in Sea 
Island, Georgia, playing golf and en- 
joying the resort’s other ac-tiv-ities 
just before training camp opened. At 
six o’clock one morning Billy Ray 
Smith called to tell him they'd been 
traded (they always seem to go as a 
tandem) to the Colts. Also going from 
the Steelers to the Colts were tackle 
Joe Lewis and linebacker Dick Camp- 
bell (not to be confused with line- 
backer John Campbell, who went 
from the Colts to the Steelers this 
past season). Going from the Colts to 
the Steelers were defensive back Dick 
Simpson, tackle Big Daddy Lipscomb 
and center Buzz Nutter (who is to be 
confused with center Buzz Nutter 
who went from the Steélers to the 
Colts this past season). Somehow, 
Orr and his flair ave the cause of th 
confusion. 

“The Colts were the team I figured 
least likely to want me,” he says. 
“Their idea was to move Lenny Moore 
into the backfield and play Raymond 
and I wide. But Raymond got hurt 
and I played on the left side. I was 
hurt, too, that same knee I'd injured 
in college (his Remember Lou Mi- 
chaels knee). I wasn’t really able to 
go until the last two games of the 
season.” 

Most of Orr's 18 catches in ’61 came 
in those final two games. However, in 
*62 he took over as the regular flanker 
and had his biggest year sta-tis-tical- 
ly. In ’63 he hurt that knee again, but 
despite missing three games he man- 
aged to catch 41 passes for 708 yards 
and five touchdowns. In ’64 he had 
another fine year as the Colts won the 
conference title, and in ’65 Orr earned 
his second trip to the Pro Bowl. In 
addition, he made All-Pro (AP and 
NEA) for the first time. 

Alex Hawkins, who captained the 
Colt special teams and played flanker 
behind Orr, rode him about it. Before 
a game Alex would open with: “Am 
I starting today?” And Orr would say, 
“Are we kicking off?” However, in 
the final game of last season and in 
the playoff against the Packers, 
Hawkins got to start. With both Uni- 
tas and Gary Cuozzo sidelined, Balti- 
more went to a running game, and 
Orr’s physique is about as useful for 
blocking as Audrey Hepburn’s. Said 
Hawkins: “It took a while, but I knew 
I'd get the job someday. It’s about 
time.” 

“Tf they’re not gonna throw the 
ball,” Jimmy said, “you can haye the 
job. I don’t want to play offense any- 
way; I’m really a defensive player.” 

Then Hawkins said that now that 
he had Orr's job, he was angry be- 
cause hie wasn’t going to the Pro 
Bowl. Actually, Orr pointed out, he 
was merely splitting time with Willie 
Richardson behind Hawkins. ‘I’m the 
only man ever to make AII-Pro,” 
Jimmy said, “who's third-string on 
his own ballelub,” 

Which is different, and certainly re- 
quires a flair. “ 
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(Continued from page 52) 
big, loose mouth,” Lou said. He 
brooded for a long moment then 
blurted, “He pops off too damn much 
about a lot of things.” 

He was referring to a crack made 
by Ruth after he had been set five 
tricks on a hand, “Jeez, I sure loused 
up that one,” Babe had boomed. “I 
butchered it like McCarthy handles 
the pitchers.” 

Joe McCarthy, the Yankee manager, 
was Starting his second season and 
Ruth resented him because he sus- 
pected—with good reason—the ap- 
pointment would balk his ambition 
to run the team after his retirement 
as a player. Lou had no special loyal- 
ty to McCarthy then. He respected 
McCarthy’s efficient direction of the 
team, but no man could supersede 
Lou’s deep affection for Miller Hug- 
gins, his first manager who patiently 
molded him into a superstar, Lou was 
furious with the Babe for ridiculing 
McCarthy in the presence of two re- 
porters, a breach of confidence that 
offended his sense of propriety. 

The key to Lou’s performance on 
the field and his conduct off it was his 
tremendous pride of profession. It was 
the incentive that drove him through 
2130 consecutive games, the spark that 
sustained his tremendous competitive 
spirit for 14 years. Many players, 
great and mediocre, have had a strong 
attachment to the game, but Lou’s 
feeling went beyond devotion. He was 
grateful to baseball for raising him 
from a grubby, lower-middle class 
environment to national celebrity, for 
giving him financial security, for ex- 
panding his horizons by bringing him 
into contact with stimulating people 
and experiences. 

All stars share these advantages, 
but none ever approached Lou’s com- 
plete dedication to the promotion of 
baseball's prestige, the source of all 
its benefits. Bill Klem, a famous um- 
pire, once said, “Baseball is not a 
game to me. It’s a religion.” It was a 
religion to Lou, too. 

Lou refused to tolerate anything 
that demeaned baseball or the men 
associated with it. I spent many hours 
chatting with Lou on trains, in hotel 
lobbies and at the bridge table, but 
except for his remark about Ruth that 
first day in Philadelphia I never heard 
him blast a ballplayer or permit any- 
body else to sound off. I think he was 
sore at the Babe because he felt that 
Ruth, the game’s greatest personality 
and star, had a special obligation to 
keep the faith. 

Lou was not a starry-eyed Polly- 
anna. He knew that baseball, like 
every trade and profession, had its 
quota of bums, goof-offs, drunks and 
unsavory characters. But Lou would 
not countenance public criticism of 
them because Lou really believed 
that any man good enough to make 
the big leagues couldn’t be all bad; 
he had to have some redeeming fea- 
ture, even if it was invisible to the 
naked eye. 

What happened in the privacy of 
the clubhouse was another matter. 
Although few players ever had less 
experience with defeat than Lou, he 
always was in a vile mood for a half- 
hour or so after the Yankees lost a 
close game, Bill Dickey, his roommate, 
once confided that Lou regularly 
chewed out players he suspected of 
loafing or acting in a manner that 
discredited the team, but his explo- 
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sions never were heard beyond the 
clubhouse. Whenever outsiders were 
present, Lou invariably rallied to the 
defense of players. 

There was, for example, the inci- 

dent involving Lyn Lary the team's 
shortstop in the early 1930s. Lary’s 
permanent place in the annals of 
baseball stems from two footnotes. 
In 1934, a year after playing-manager 
Joe Cronin led the Washington Sena- 
tors to the pennant, Joe's father-in- 
law. Clark Griffith, traded him to the 
Boston Red Sox for Lary—and 
$150,000, the biggest cash transaction 
on record up to that time. The other 
event in which Lary figured was a 
freak play that cost Lou Gehrig the 
home-run championship in 1931. 
_ Lary: was on first base with two out 
in a game at Washington when Lou 
belted the ball toward the center- 
field bleachers, a barrier that is 
cleared about as often as snow falls 
in Miami. Lary started to run with 
the crack of the bat and was nearing 
third base when the crowd let out a 
roar Lary looked back in surprise 
and saw the centerfielder catch the 
ball. Lary didn’t know, however, that 
the ball had gone into the stands for 
a homer and had been caught after 
bouncing back off the seats. Lary as- 
sumed it had been caught for the 
third out He jogged off the field to- 
ward the dugout to get his glove, un- 
able to hear the frantic yells of the 
Et in the racket raised by the 
ans. 

Lou, watching the flight of the ball, 
didn’t see Lary leave the field. Art 
Fletcher, the coach at third, was try- 
ing to get Lary back to the field. Lou 
continued on to the plate and was 
called out for passing a base-runner. 
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The two runs and the homer were 
nullified Lou wound up with 46 hom- 


ers, tied with Ruth for the title. 


In Washington four years later, 
when Lary was with the Senators, the 
Yankees had men on first and third 
with one out in a tied game. A per- 
fect double-play ball was hit to Lary, 
but he hesitated momentarily after 
fielding it, then threw home to cut off 
the tie-breaking run. His hurried 
throw was wide, the runner was safe 


and that was the ballgame, 


That night, while waiting to board 
their train in Union Station, the Yan- 
kees were laughing it up over the 
break that had won for them. “Same 
old Lary,” somebody chortled. “He’s 


still got rocks in his head.” 


“A dozen mistakes are made in 
every game,” Lou snapped. “Anybody 
ean pull a boner.” He seemed on the 
verge of reminding the pop-off of his 
own offenses, then realized outsiders 
were listening. “I’ve been around ten 
still get brainstorms. 
Look at the stupid play I pulled a 


years and I 


couple of weeks ago.” 


Lou had a habit of rolling the ball 
to the pitcher s mound after taking a 
throw at first base for the final out 
in an inning. In the game he cited, the 
other side had a runner on second 
with one out. After making the next 
putout on an infield throw, Lou got 
mixed up on the count and tossed the 
ball to the ground as the runner 
turned the corner at third, He neg- 
lected to mention that his lapse did 
no damage. He pounced on the loose 
ball before the runner could break 
for the plate, but he indicted himself 
on a forgotten play to take a former 


teammate off the hook 


ok. 
Although Lou disliked players who 
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made a habit of knocking opponents 
—and there were a lot of loud- 
mouths in both leagues—he seldom 
showed his hostility toward them. In 
those days there were only three 
swings a year around the circuit and 
8 month might pass before two teams 
met. Before the start of a series, Lou 
always stood behind the cage during 
the other side’s batting practice 
greeting its players and trading ami- 
able insults. He was genuinely glad 
to see them; they were brothers in an 
exclusive lodge. 

Lou’s rancor boiled over openly 

only once, with results that were 
pretty awesome. The explosion came 
in the 1932 World Series against the 
Cubs. The Cubs had been given a big 
lift in the final weeks by Mark Koe- 
nig, whom they’d picked up from the 
minors after their infield had been 
riddled by injuries. Koenig, the Yan- 
kee shortstop on three straight pen- 
nant-winners in the late 1920s, had 
hit .353 for the Cubs down the stretch 
and won several key games that en- 
abled them to hold off the Pirates, 
_ In the customary pre-Series meet- 
ing, the Cubs had voted Koenig only 
a half-share of the bonus money. 
(They hadn’t given a dime to Rogers 
Hornsby, who'd managed them part 
of the season.) The Yankees were 
cutraged by the shabby treatment of 
Koenig, an old buddy. It was standard 
procedure with them to give a full 
share to late arrivals who made im- 
portant contributions to pees. a 
pennant. It would have cost each Cub 
less than $75 to have awarded Koenig 
a full share of the loot. The Yankees 
denounced the Cubs as cheapskates 
and McCarthy artfully lit a fire under 
their grudge. He had an old score to 
settle with the Cubs, who fired him a 
year after he had won the pennant 
for them in 1929. 

The Yankees, old hands with Series 
pressure, usually beat the brains out 
of the opposition with calm, method- 
ical detachment, but in 1932 they 
were as hopped up as a college foot- 
ball team in the Rose Bowl. Lou was 
particularly incensed by the Cubs’ 
short-changing of Koenig, who had 
broken in with him as a rookie. As a 
rule Lou didn't go in for jockeying, 
needling players from the bench. His 
high-pitched voice didn’t carry far 
and, besides, he thought the whole 
thing was a childish stunt. But he led 
the verbal assault on the Cubs with 
harpoons dipped in venom. His bat, 
however, was a more destructive 
weapon, 

Lou hit .529, unloaded three hom- 
ers, scored nine runs and drove in 
eight, personally accounting for 
nearly half the Yankee total as they 
crushed the Cubs in four straight 
games. “I didn’t think anyone could 
be that good,” Cub manager Charley 
Grimm muttered when he came out 
of shock. 

The '32 Series is memorable for the 
dramatic shot called by Ruth. In the 
fifth inning of the final game in Chi- 
cago, with the score tied at 4-all, the 
partisan crowd gave the Babe a sav- 
age going-over when he went to bat. 
Charley Root fired two fast strikes 
past him and the fans howled, The 
Babe stepped out of the batter's box, 
pointed to the centerfield bleachers 
—and smashed the next pitch for a 
homer in exactly the spot he had in- 
dicated. 

It was superb showmanship—and 
clutch hitting—by the Babe, of 
course, but most people overlooked 


the sequel. Lou, the next batter, had 
to hit the dirt to escape a fastball 
thrown at him by Root, who was 
steaming because Ruth had made him 
look like a patsy. Lou brushed him- 
self off grimly, dug in at the plate and 
sent his second homer of the game 
rocketing over the fence for the win- 
ning run. 

The excitement triggered by Babe’s 
esture obscured Lou’s brilliant per- 
ormance in the Series, a typical sit- 

uation throughout his career, It 
would be absurd to say his talents 
were unrecognized, but he was, in- 
evitably, taken for granted. You put 
down “Gehrig, 1b.” in the fourth spot 
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(Year by Year) 


YEAR | GAMES HR RBI Avg. 


1923 13 9 423 
1924 10 6 500 
1925 126 68 295 
1926 155 107 -313 
1927 155* 175* 373 
1928 154 142° 374 
1929 154 126 300 
1930 154® 174* 379 
1931 155 184** 341 
1932 155* 151 349 
1933 152 139 334 
1934 154° 165* .363* 
1935 149 119 329 
1936 155° 152 354 
1937 157* 159 351 
1938 157° 114 -295 
1939 8 ] -143 
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of the batting order on Opening Day 
and you knew, come broken bones, 
aches and slumps, he would be out 
there every day, breaking up crucial 
games and driving in more than 100 
runs a season. Lou's utter depend- 
ability shifted attention to other Yan- 
kees who consistently overshadowed 
him. First it was the Babe, then Joe 
DiMaggio. It was the same story on 
Lou's most spectacular day. 

On June 2, 1932, Lou hit four home 
runs in a game. The same afternoon 
John J. McGraw, manager of the New 
York Giants for 30 years, resigned. 


Six men since have hit the jackpot 
with four homers in a game, but Lou 
achieved it for the first time in the 
Twentieth Century. The bigger head- 
lines, however, went to the passing of 
McGraw, the most dynamic manager 
baseball has ever known. 

Lou was not the best ballplayer 
the Yankees ever had. Ruth was No. 
1 by every yardstick. DiMaggio was a 
more accomplished performer in 
every department except hitting. 
Mickey Mantle was endowed with 
much more natural ability, Bill Dick- 
ey, a catcher without a peer, gave 
the Yankees a big edge over all rivals 
in the most difficult position to fill 
and might have been as indispensable 
to the team as Lou. 

Yet Lou was the most valuable 
player the Yankees ever had because 
he was the prime source of their 
greatest asset—an implicit confidence 
in themselves and every man on the 
club. Lou’s pride as a hbig-leaguer 
brushed off on everyone who played 
with him. They were tough, resource- 
ful competitors in the clutch. They 
came ready to cope with any chal- 
lenge put to them and every oppo- 
nent knew it and had a feeling of 
inferiority before the first pitch was 
thrown. 

The Yankees had that intangible 
quality called class. It was a tradition 
perpetuated by guys such as Dickey, 
DiMaggio, Gordon, Henrich, Rolfe, 
Keller, Gomez and Ruffing, but it 
stemmed from Lou and it was the 
decisive factor in forging their re- 
markable chain of successes. It is sig- 
nificant that the Yankees never were 
involved in night-club brawls or 
drew adverse publicity from clashes 
between managers and players until 
DiMaggio and Henrich, the last men 
who had been exposed to Lou's in- 
fluence, left the club. 2 

Polishing the Yankees’ public im- 
age was Lou’s full-time job. This may 
seem a trivial point, but he never 
appeared in a restaurant, hotel lobby 
or any other public place without a 
coat and a tie. There was no air-con- 
ditioning in those days and Lou, a big 
man, was as uncomfortable as a polar 
bear—and sometimes as grouchy— 
when the temperature hit the 90s. No 
matter how hot it was, he always was 
dressed properly in conservative 
clothes, A Yankee who showed up in 
a dining room wearing a garish sport 
shirt without a coat seldom did if 
more than once. 

“You're a big-leaguer,”’ Lou would 
tell him sharply. “Look like one.’ 

Every year rookies who were first 
cousins to Ring Lardner characters 
reported to training camp with soup- 
bow] haircuts, clothes fresh off the 
rack of a backwoods general store 
and manners that would have startled 
a Balkan goatherd. Lou did not em- 
barrass an unsophisticated, jittery kid 
by correcting him in camp, If he 
stuck with the team and did not learn 
by example to look more presentable, 
Lou took him aside and quietly ex- 
plained what was expected of him. 

Lou was not a stiff-necked sour- 
puss who frowned on exuberant 
horseplay or gamey talk. He partici- 
pated in the clowning that goes on in 
every clubhouse, but if a group of 
Yankees were making themselves 
conspicuous off the field with rowdy 
behavior, Lou would glare at them 
impatiently and the raucous conduct 
stopped abruptly. 

There is a tendency, I suppose, to 
pump sticky sentimentality into the 


story of a magnificent physical speci- 
men who was struck suddenly by an 
incurable disease at the age of 35. 
Perhaps I’m guilty of the charge, but 
let me try to recount, as factually and 
objectively as possible, Lou’s reac- 
tion to his death sentence so that 
people who did not know him can 
begin to understand the character of 
the man. 

In retrospect, there were many ad- 
vance warnings of Lou’s fatal illness 
before the symptoms were diagnosed. 
In 1938 he had a season that would 
have been considered first-rate for 
most players, but it was a sharp de- 
cline for Lou. He hit .295, hit 29 hom- 
ers and drove in 114 runs, marking 
the 13th consecutive year he amassed 
more than 100 RBI. Everyone cas- 
ually assumed that age had finally 
caught up with the indestructible Iron 
Horse, who’d dropped below .300 for 
the first time since his freshman year 
in 1925. There were disquieting signs, 
though, that that was not the only 
explanation for his slump. Ground- 
balls hit more than a step away from 
him regularly went through as hits. 

In 1939 spring training, Lou’s physi- 
cal breakdown was shocking. He had 
lost 20 pounds, but he assured every- 
one he had taken off the weight in 
workouts during the winter to get in 
good shape for a comeback. It was a 
forlorn hope. His movements on the 
field were stiff-jointed, like a man 
racked with arthritis; at the bat his 
feeble swing was a sad travesty on 
the authoritative cut he once had 
taken. In a game with the Cardinals, 
Lou went up five times and couldn’t 
hit the ball out of the infield. 

The last throwback to the Gehrig 
the fans had known came at Norfolk, 
Virginia, in the final exhibition game 
before the team returned to New 
York, Lou hit three homers, Norfolk 
had been the scene of another crisis 
for him. In a 1933 exhibition in Nor- 
folk he’d been hit on the head by 
a pitch. Everyone had been sure he’d 
sustained a fractured skull and that 
his consecutive-game streak had 
ended. But he’d come out of the hos- 
pital the next day to hit three triples. 

“Tt was a dumb trick leaving the 
hospital against the doctors’ orders,” 
Lou had said afterward, “but I had to 
prove to myself right away that the 
whack on the head hadn’t made me 
gun-shy at the plate.” 

Now, in 1939, Lou was trying to 
prove to himself that he still was a 
big-leaguer. The big day in Norfolk 
silenced momentarily the reporters 
who kept asking McCarthy how long 
he would keep Lou in the lineup. Mc- 
Carthy was in an agonizing position. 
He could not subject Lou to the hu- 
miliation of benching him and he 
could not win the pennant with him. 

Lou took McCarthy off the spot. He 
had too much pride in himself and 
his team to go on handicapping it 
after getting only four singles in the 
first eight games of the season. On 
*May 2 Lou went to McCarthy before 
the opener of a western trip in De- 
troit and said to his manager: “You 
better put Babe Dahlgren on first to- 
day. ’'m not doing the club any good 
out there.” 

A few weeks later Lou told Fred 
Lieb, his oldest friend among the 
baseball writers, what had prompted 
his decision. “We were playing Wash- 
ington at the Stadium just before go- 
ing on the trip,” Lou said. “Late in 
the game I scooped up an. ordinary 
groundball and threw it to the pitcher 
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covering first base. It was the same 
kind of play I had made hundreds of 
times, just a routine play. But Bill 
Dickey, Joe Gordon and the pitcher 
got around me, slapped me on the 
back and said, ‘Great going, Lou,’ 
‘Nice stop, big boy!’ They meant to 
be kind, but it hurt worse than any 
bawling out I ever got. They were 
saying ‘Great stop’ because I had 
fielded a little grounder. I decided 
then and there to take myself out of 
the lineup.” 

The end of Lou’s streak was a one- 
day sensation, but an announcement 
a month later brought a mounting 
shock as the implications of the news 
became known, The Yankees called a 
press conference and disclosed that 
Lou had gone to the Mayo Clinic for 
an examination. The verdict: Lou 
had contracted amyothropic lateral 
sclerosis, a rare disease that destroys 
the tissues of the spinal cord. There 
was no known cure for it. Newspa- 
pers immediately consulted special- 
ists for a prognosis, I can still feel the 
awful jolt when the chief of staff at 
the Columbia University Medical 
School said Lou had less than two 
years to live. 

A testimonial day was hurriedly 
arranged for July 4 at the Stadium. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent 
Postmaster-General Jim Farley to 
deliver his tribute. Top officials of 
the city and the state were there. So 
were Lou’s old Yankee teammates of 
the 1920s and more than 76,000 fans. 
Lou had a tearful reunion with the 
Babe, their past differences forgotten. 

Then Lou shuffled to the micro- 
phone and in a choked voice began: 
“T’m the luckiest man in the world 
to have so many friends.” The rest of 


his speech was muffled by sobs 
throughout the vast Stadium. 

Lou remained in uniform and, as 
team captain, continued for a while 
to deliver the lineup to the umpires 
at the plate before games. His limp- 
ing, halting walk was so poignant 
that he stopped appearing on the 
field, but he was in the dugout every 
day greeting all comers with a big 
grin and assurances that he felt pret- 
ty good. After the Yankees defeated 
the Reds in four straight games in the 
World Series, Lou sat unobtrusively 
in a corner during the celebration on 
the train back home, then slipped 
quietly into the shadows. 

No one ever heard him complain of 
the cruel break that had struck him 
down in the prime of life. He was 
appointed Parole Commissioner of 
New York by Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia and worked conscientiously 
in the post until three weeks before 
his death. On the field or off it, Lou 
was faithful to his credo that a man 
did the best he could, under favorable 
or adverse circumstances, 

When the gravity of Lou’s illness 
became known, the baseball writers 
immediately waived the rules gov- 
erning election to the Hall of Fame, 
and voted him in, 

Lou had the credentials for the 
Hall of Fame. He’d batted clean-up 
on seven pennant-winners, six of 
them world champions. His career 
batting average was .340, in seven of 
his 14 seasons he’d driven in more 
than 150 runs. 

But Lou’s best recommendation for 
the Hall of Fame was not in the sta- 
tistics. Baseball was dignified by the 
class he brought to it. 

—if— 
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“HE COULD RIDE A BICYCLE AND BEAT US” 


(Continued from page 41) 
stop enjoying it so I could give it up.” 

Although an intense nail-biter be- 
fore an event, Clark is a loose driver. 
“Actually, the only time I’m relaxed 
is when I’m behind a wheel,” he ad- 
mits. “I don’t drive a car, really, I 
put myself through a corner. The car 
happens to be under me and I’m con- 
trolling it, yes, but I’m part of the car 
and it’s part of me.” He drives as fast 
through the Scottish countryside, in 
darkness and rain and fog, as he does 
on the track. Once he was driving 
down an icy mountain road with a 
friend and lost control. A hair away 
from eternity, he tapped the pedals, 
turned the wheel, regained control 
and continued on without comment 
or a flicker of expression or even 
slowing down. At the bottom, he 
turned slightly toward his friend, 
hinted a smile, and with his usual un- 
derstatement, said, “That was a wee 
bit slippery back there.” 

He has looked at death more than 
once, In the Grand Prix of Italy at 
Monza in September of 1961, the Fer- 
rari of Count Wolfgang von Trips 
slowed down too sharply on a turn 
and swerved in front of Clark’s Lotus. 
The left front wheel of Clark’s car 
struck the right rear wheel of von 
Trips’ car, which went hurtling up an 
embankment, bouncing off a steel rail- 
ing, slicing through a wire fence, 
spinning end over end through a 
group of spectators and back onto the 
track, where it came to rest in a smok- 
ing heap. Clark had braked into the 
infield. He got out of his car and stood 
looking at von Trips’ car, in which 
von Trips lay dead, and at the spec- 
tator area beyond, in which 15 per- 
sons lay dead or dying. Clark walked 
away and he has seldom spoken about 
it since, 

One of the few things he ever said 
about that accident was: “When a 
thing like that happens, you vow that 
you will never drive in a race again. 
Three days later, you are packing 
your bags for another race, I am lucky 
to have been blessed with a short 
memory.” Colin Chapman says, “I 
don’t think Jimmy feels anything 
very much.” Jimmy points out, “You 
have to control your emotions. If you 
don't, you’re a menace to yourself 
and everyone on the track.” 

Only infrequently has Clark be- 
trayed any inner anxieties. After one 
crash, he stormed back to the pits and 
told Chapman, “You nearly killed me 
that time.” After another, he said to 
Chapman, “I have always admitted 
my mistakes; now it’s up to you to 
admit yours.” 

“TI do get twitched up before a race 
if I've been having many problems 
with the car,” Jimmy says. “I worry 
most about the possibility of the car 
breaking up. Once in practice, the 
steering wheel broke. For weeks after 
that, even driving on the road, I'd 
twitch my hands to be sure the steer- 
ing was working. I realize the dangers 
are there. When I get away with any- 
thing, I say to myself, ‘Christ, that’s 
getting a bit close,’ . . . When I scare 
myself, I slow down.” 

Clark won his first Grand Prix race 
in 1962. He has won 18 in all and two 
“world championships.” Only Juan 
Fangio, with 22 victories and five 
titles, ever won more, When Clark 
won his first crown, in 1963 at the age 
of 27, he was the youngest ever to do 
so, He has won more races in a single 


season, seven, than any driver ever 

has. And while many European greats 

have tried Indy, Clark became the first 

aren Prix champion ever to win the 
5 x ? 

Chapman says, “Clark is the great- 
est race-driver the world has ever 
seen.” Stirling Moss has said, “Of 
Clark and myself, I would say that he 
is the more talented. He is not Juan 
Fangio. Fangio was the one absolute 
of driving. But Clark may be close.” 

In the racing world these days, a 
fierce argument rages as to who is 
better, Jim Clark or A. J. Foyt. No 
one can choose between the two for 
certain. They are different types. 
Clark is a small man, smooth, clever 
and introverted. Driving seems no 
strain to him and he seems to exert 
no strain on his cars. He slips by his 
foes and steals away from them. Foyt 
is a large man, rough and domineer- 
ing, an extrovert. His cars seem to 
challenge him and he drives them 
so hard they sometimes fall apart. He 
appears to drive right over his foes 
and charge away from them. Foyt 
represents the old guard of this coun- 
try’s race-drivers. Clark represents 
the foreign intruder. Ever since he 
showed up at Indianapolis with his 
“funny” car, painted an “unlucky” 
green, he has been resented, and since 
he won last year, he is resented more 
than ever. And ever since he arrived 
at Indianapolis, a champion, who by 
the rules had to pass a driver’s test 
like any “rookie,” then had victory 
snatched from him for two years, and 
saw his conquerors cheered all the 
louder for beating him, he has re- 
sented us. 

Now, although he cannot win in 
any other race anything like the 
$166,000 he won in the “500” last year, 
he has said he is not concerned with 
repeating his Indianapolis triumph. At 
Riverside, he said, “I don’t know if 
I will run the ‘500’ again. I don’t 
know if I will run the Grand Prix 
circuit again. I am not thinking of 
retiring, but I am also not thinking 
of not retiring, I am just going from 
day to day.” However, as spring ap- 
proached, whether because of money 
or pride or the presence of Foyt, he 
was making plans not only to con- 
tinue in Grand Prix action, but to re- 
turn to Indy. If he does, he and Foyt 
could stage one of the classic duels of 
motor-sports history. 

Clark was born March 4, 1936, 
the only boy among four older sisters. 
His father presided over two 1200- 
acre farms in the country near the 
English border, and the family 
estate, Berwickshire, at Edington 
Mains. On these farms, sheep are 
raised for wool, and cattle for 
slaughter. Barley, potatoes and tur- 
nips are grown. The barley is sold to 
Scottish whisky distillers. 

When Jim was growing up, he was 
sent away to school. He was a sprinter, 
played field hockey and_ cricket, 
learned to play a violin, but was an 
indifferent student. At 17, he returned 
home. His father gave him a sheep- 
dog and a stick and said, “Now get 
on with it.” These days, one of the 
farms is Jim’s and he returns to it be- 
tween races, overseeing a substantial 
erew of help, and lives in a 500-year- 
old farmhouse. 

As a boy, Jim was fascinated by 
ears. At six, so small his parents could 
not see him behind the wheel, he 
frightened them as he drove his 


father’s Austin wildly through the 
fields one day. In 1951, Jimmy went 
to Northern Ireland to watch his 
brother-in-law, Alex Calder, drive in 
an amateur event and his interest 
was stimulated. At 18, he acquired his 
own car, a Sunbeam Alpine, and 
joined Border Reivers, a car club for 
gentlemen farmers of the area. While 
one of the club officials, Ian Scott 
Watson, was preparing for a race one 
day, he let Jim try out his car for a 
few laps. Right off, Jim turned in 
faster Japs than Watson had managed 
and Watson encouraged him. ’ 

Driving his mother one day, Jim 
announced he was going to begin 
racing. She said, “Oh, no, you’re not.” 
Jim pressed down on the accelerator 
and hurried the greying of her hair 
as he took her on a wild 90 mph jaunt 
over the winding country roads, He 
did not falter once, convincing his 
mother he could handle a car and re- 
ceiving consent to try racing. In 1956, 
he drove his first race, at Crimod, in 
a DKW. He finished far back. In 1957, 
he drove his second race, at Chaten- 
kill in a Porsche. He won. In 1958, he 
drove 41 races, rallies and hill-climbs 
in all sorts of places in all sorts of 
cars and won Scotland’s national title. 

Perhaps his most important race 
of 1958 or of his entire career, he lost. 
He was beating Colin Chapman of 
England at Brands Hatch until he ran 
off the course and Chapman won. But 
Chapman was impressed with Clark 
and a friendship-partnership was 
stimulated. Their careers and suc- 
cesses are deeply interwoven. 

Chapman is a tall, husky fellow of 
37, with greying hair and mustache, 
who looks like David Niven. Colin 
built his first car when he was seven, 
taking an axle off a baby carriage, 
sawing it in half and cease it toa 
soap box. Ever since then he says, 
“Building race cars has remained my 
obsession.” 

He built his first real car while on 
a 72-hour pass from the Air Force. 
He built it on an empty lot next to 
Hazel Williams’ house. In 1951, he 
borrowed $75 from Hazel and formed 
Lotus Engineering Co. Ltd. with 
Michael Allen. Times were tough for 
a while and Allen dropped out. But 
Chapman ered. with it and Hazel 
stayed with him, In fact, she test- 
drove his ears. "I never paid her back 
her money, I married her instead,” 
Chapman says, smiling. That was 1954. 
Now they have three children and 
Chapman is a millionaire. His firm 
employs 400, 

Chapman developed lighter, more 
streamlined racers, which could do 
well with smaller but more finely 
tuned engines than usual. He 
pioneered monocoque construction of 
race cars in which the body is the 
frame, rigid and all one piece. Be- 
cause they seemed more fragile than 
other racers and because Allen 
Stacey crashed in one of them in a 
1960 Grand Prix and burned to death, 
drivers were reluctant to use Chap- 
man’s cars. However, as he improved 
them and they proved durable, as well 
as better-handling and swifter than 
other cars, other firms began to copy 
him. When Chapman hired Clark to 
drive for him in 1961, Lotus was on its 
way to becoming the dominant Grand 
Prix model, All along, Chapman pro- 
moted his Lotus sports car, too, and 
sales soon boomed, 

To, some, Chapman and Clark seem 
the ideal team. Driver Dan Gurney 
has said, “Chapman is the number 
one designing brain in racing, a cre- 


ative genius . .. and Clark is one of 
the all-time greats of the race-track, 
a driving genius.” With the help of 
such skilled aides as chief mechanic 
David Lazenby, the Lotus racing 
team has enjoyed enormous success. 

In 1962 Clark won the Grand Prix 
of Belgium, the Grand Prix of 
Britain and the Grand Prix of the 
United States. He could have wrested 
the world title from Graham Hill if 
he had been able to win the last event 
of the year, the South African Grand 
Prix. Jim led that race until a bolt 
dropped out of his engine, releasing 
his oil, and he had to stop. “A bloody 
little runt of a screw,” he later said 
sadly. 

In 1963 he won the Grand Prix in 
each of seven nations; Belgium, Italy, 
France, Britain, Mexico, Netherlands 
and South Africa. He gave some re- 
markable performances. In Belgium, 
for example, he led from start to 
finish holding a loose gear lever in 
place with one hand and steering with 
the other through a driving rain- 
storm. In 1952, cari had won Six 
Grand Prixs and in 1954 Fangio had 
won six, but in 1963 Clark became the 
first ever to win seven, and with them 
his first “world” title. 

In 1964, Clark had mechanical trou- 
ble with Chapman’s cars. Jim led 
eight out of ten races but won only 
three—the Grand Prixs of the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and England. Briton 
John Surtees won the title that year. 

Last year, Clark and Chapman 
bounced back to the top. After win- 
ning on New Year’s Day in South 
Africa, then passing up Monaco in 
May to run at Indianapolis, Jimmy 
became the first driver ever to win 
five, successive Grand Prix races. He 
had locked up the title by August. 
His cars failed him in the final three 
races, but his had been a spectacular 
year as he smashed practice, qualify- 
ing and race-lap records almost 
everywhere. 

In South Africa, he became the first 
man ever to turn a lap of the East 
London track at better than 100 mph 
and averaged 99 miles per hour for 
the 209. miles; he eased off and won 
in a beginning rain by 40 seconds. 

On the very fast, hilly Francor- 
champs course in west Belgium, he 
averaged 117 mph over 280 wet miles 
to win by 44 seconds. “It was ve 
dangerous,” he admitted later. “The 
rain was starting and stopping all 
afternoon. You couldn’t count on any 
corner or stretch being the same twice 
in a row. I had trouble passing slower 
cars. I could barely see them for the 
spray and they couldn’t see me.” 

At Claremont Farrand in France, 
the suspension on his new Lotus gave 
Way in practice and he crashed at 80 
mph, but walked away from it. “A bit 
breathtaking that,” he said. Then he 
jumped into a four-year-old practice 
car, set and reset the lap record a 
dozen times, and led the race wire-to- 
wire, There are quick dips and long 
rises and 51 curves and the drivers 
must make 102 gear changes each 
five-mile lap of the Auvergne Moun- 
tain circuit. But Clark handled his 
makeshift machine so smoothly, one 
of his disgusted rivals said, “I think 
he could ride a bicycle and beat us.” 

At gloomy Silverstone in Englan 
Clark moved far ahead, then nurse 
a sick engine to protect a steadily 
dwindling lead and won by 100 yards, 
“T noticed the oil pressure dropping 
and I got the bright idea of cutting out 
the engine in the bends to save it,” he 
said later. “Ii was popping and bang- 
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ing and smoking and cutting out, 
which must have given everyone the 
creeps. I got to where I was coasting 
around the corners, then starting up 


again in the straights. But she held 
together and I was still in front at the 
finish.” ‘ 

“Anyone else,” a writer reported, 
“would have dropped out and watched 
the finish from a rocking chair.” 

At Zandvoort in Holland, where the 
wind blows off the Black Sea and 
across the sand dunes onto the course 
in frightening gusts, Clark averaged 
100.8 mph to win by nine miles. In 
the winner’s circle, the more enthusi- 
astic of the 60,000 fans set up such a 
crush that poor Hazel Chapman got 
whacked in the face and Colin and 
Jim got their feet tromped on, 

Finally, on the cruel, narrow, 
bumpy Nurburgring course in West 
Germany—where there are 174 curves 
on each lap, many of them are blind 
bends—Clark averaged 99 mph to win 
so easily that spectators were stunned. 
‘Ts he really that good?” one asked 
runnerup Graham Hill. “Well, we 
can’t catch him,” Hill said. 

The despair of the flying Scot’s 
Grand Prix rivals is now shared by 
his U.S. foes. It costs from $50,000 to 
$100,000 to get a car into the “500,” 
Thirty-three drivers have lost their 
lives trying to win it. But the rewards 
for winning it are great. More than 
a million persons pay their way into 
the speedway to see the practice runs, 
time-trials and the Memorial Day 
race itself. With the added boost of 
theatre television, which has been 
phenomenally successful in its first 
two years, the race purse is advancing 
rapidly to where the winning team 
may get $200,000. Beyond this, the 
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Great Moments in Sport 


by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio-TV Sports Commentator 


THE UNKNOWN ETHIOPIAN 


HE 1960 OLYMPICS at Rome were drawing to a close and, as expected, 

the Russians and Americans had dominated most of the competition. From 
all indications, the U.S.S.R. appeared assured of a gold medal in the mara- 
thon, the only track event remaining. 

Traditionally one of the last eyents of an Olympiad, the marathon is per- 
haps the most demanding. In spirit, it recalls the heroic feat of Pheidippides, 
the Greek soldier who collapsed and died after running from Marathon to 
Athens, bearing news of victory over the Persians. In modern times, the 
ete is run over the same distance covered by Pheidippides—26 miles 385 
yards. 

Russia’s Sergei Popov was the man to beat. Just two years earlier, in Stock- 
holm, he had run a marathon almost eight minutes better than the previous 
Olympic best. Other leading contenders would come from Australia, Finland 
and Japan, so the experts judged. 

Among the many other nations entering competition was Ethiopia, which 
had never won an Olympic medal. One of its entrants was Abebe Bikila, a 
28-year-old sergeant in Emperor Haile Selassie’s palace guard. He had never 
competed in a marathon before. 

Bikila’s strange appearance at the starting point did anything but win him 
respect from spectators and the other competitors. He wore a green track suit, 
and he wore no shoes. He hadn’t worn shoes when he had started running as 
a youth in Ethiopia because he couldn’t afford them. In later years, when he'd 
had the opportunity, he’d found track shoes uncomfortable and restrictive. 

The route chosen for the marathon passed by some of the oldest and most 
cherished landmarks in Roman and Italian history. Starting at Campidoglio 
Square, designed by Michelangelo, it snaked through the streets of Rome. 
spanned along the 2000-year-old Appian Way, and finished at the majestic 
Arch of Constantine. 

The weather on September 10 was sweltering, as it had been for most of the 
Olympiad. Ambulances and first aid stations dotted the route to care for any 
of the runners who fell out, Amid the heat, Bikila started slowly, unnoticed, 
and at 5000 meters he was far behind. The race would cover 42,195 meters and 
Bikila, increasing his graceful stride, moved forward, passing one competitor 
after another, until he was in third place at 10,000 meters. Still, few people 
took notice. By 15,000 meters, Bikila had dropped to fourth, Yet, by 20,000 
meters, he had passed two men and was back up at the front, striding evenly 
with Abdeslam Rhadi of Morocco, another unknown, 

Passing 25,000, 30,000, 35,000, Bikila, Rhadi, and New Zealand’s Barry Magee 
continued a furious pace, unaware that they were leading the pack to the fastest 
marathon time in Olympic history. The sun was setting, a slight relief for the 
tortured athletes. Several had already dropped out. 

At 40,000 meters, the New Zealander started to falter. The sky was dark 
now, but from the street lights, the people crowding the sidewalks could see 
the strained faces of the two Africans as they continued their duel. 

With 1000 meters left, a litthe more than a half mile. the Ethiopian broke 
into a sprint, almost inconceivable for a man who had just run oyer 25 miles. 
Step by step, he widened the gap between himself and the Moroccan. Up the 
Via del Tronfi stood the Arch of Constantine, brilliant in the floodlights. 
Thousands clustering near the finish greeted Bikila’s final outburst with a 
roar. The unknown, barefoot palace guard from Ethiopia moved triumphantly 
through the tape. 

He had clocked 2 hours, 15 minutes, 16.2 seconds. It was better than any 
other recorded marathon time. Rhadi came in a half minute later. Magee 
followed in two minutes. 

The Ethiopian, just a small boy when Mussolini’s armies ravaged his coun- 
try, had come to Rome and won the most grueling race of all. 


advertising potential is considered so 
great that firms pay heavily to have 
their products used or endorsed. 

“The purse you get is only one part 
of the money you make for winning 
the race,” Parnelli Jones points out. 
“And if you didn’t get a dime, the 
prestige of the winner is so great he’d 
still be set for life.” 

This was the challenge which 
caught the fancy of the Grand Prix 
set. Yet Chapman and Clark underes- 
timated Indy, while “500” veterans 
work 12 months a year—and 24 hours 
a day during the month of May—set- 
ting up for the big one, Chapman and 
Clark arrived late and flew in and out 
so as not to miss anything in Europe. 
Chapman said, “This is just another 
of the races we do. Everything hap- 
pens slowly here. It seems everything 
could be done in two or three days.” 
But, as Clark discovered: “Indy can 
be a most depressing place. One day, 
you fail to go quickly without being 
able to discover why. The next day, 
you go like hell and still can’t figure 
out why.” 

In 1963 Clark finished second at 
Indy and in 1964 his car broke down 
during the race. In 1965 he led for 
190 of the 200 laps. It was the first vie- 
tory for a foreign driver since 1914 
and for a foreign car since 1940. 

In the social hour preceding the vic- 
tory dinner, Chapman and Clark de- 
clined to say if they would return. 
Chapman did say, “I’d rather run for 
a little money and win number one 
in the world championship than win 
the ‘500.’ I don’t mean it to sound as 
if we don’t care about being here. We 
do. You chaps over here would rather 
win the ‘500’ than the world title, 
wouldn’t you? I guess it all depends 
which side of the pond you’re on.” 

Picking up his $166,000 check at the 
head table, Clark looked around the 
room with a smile and said, “I want 
to thank all of the drivers here for 
letting me win.” 

They returned home and in their 
wake there was considerable upheav- 
al in the U.S. ranks. Brilliant young 
Mario Andretti won the U.S. title. A.J. 
Foyt hired a new mechanic and was 
coming strong, finally at home in the 
new cars. Rodger Ward did not 
finish a race, then hired Foyt’s old 
mechanic. Jones drove infrequently. 
Gurney, who had tired of driving be- 
hind Clark on the Chapman team, 
had joined forces with Cobra-creator 
Carroll Shelby under the Ford banner 
and created his own Grand Prix and 
“500” car, the American Hagle. 

As spring approached, a deadly de- 
termined Foyt, an aging Ward and a 
gradually retiring Jones seemed more 
anxious than ever to make at least 
one last bid against the fast-coming 
Andretti and some newly inspired 
Grand Prix invaders. But Clark re- 
mained the dominant figure in Indy 
planning. 

Chapman was hinting that now 
might be the time to retire from 
racing to his automotive empire. 
Clark was hinting he might be ready 
to retire to his life as a gentleman 
farmer and to marriage, Already he 
had stopped running in sports-car 
endurance tests. “Too bloody many 
amateurs running around in the 
darkness,’ he said. The longer he 
runs, the greater his risks. 

Still, the quiet little Scot was pre- 
paring to run again at Indy, feeling 
that no matter who might pass him 
*T could get him back whenever t 
wanted.” 

— gf — 


THE FANS WHO FIRED 
OKLAHOMA’S FOOTBALL 
COACH 


(Continued from page 35) 
to speak of.” 

In 1965 each of the 843 members 
paid a $50 initiation fee and annual 
dues of $50, For his money, each re- 
ceived: a) preferred seating at home 
games, b) parking rights close to the 
stadium, c) a pass to secret practice 
sessions, d) press handbooks, e) the 
coach's weekly newsletter during the 
season, f) a monthly bulletin edited 
by Keen, and g) the option of pur- 
chasing’ tickets to a fall stag dinner 
featuring the coaching staff and to 
pre-game brunch the day of the 
Oklahoma-Texas game. 

One coach under consideration to 
succeed Jones said of the Touchdown 
Club members: “You're selling these 
Buys an unwritten license to gripe.” 
And what did he want to do about 
it? Why, raise the dues! “The price 
here is too cheap,” he said. “Why 
not make them pay through the nose, 
like some schools do? Nebraska has 
several clubs, but the one I like is for 
boosters who contribute a thousand 
dollars each annually. Eighty belong, 
What it amounts to is that each 
booster buys a player's scholarship.” 

Keen keeps a file on rival clubs. “In 
1962,” he said, “the Stanford Buck 
Club raised $137,000; the Colorado 
Buffalo Club contributes $100,000 a 
year to the school; Texas Tech raises 
three times what we do, and so on. 
We gave the school $31,000. The 
money went to defray the cost of 
scholarships. The $31,000 is what's 
left of the dues and initiation fees, 
minus rent on a small office in Okla- 
homa City and a secretary’s salary.” 

Keen is not paid by the club. He 
works for the university, doubling as 
fennis coach. Bud Wilkinson made 
him the club business manager four 
years ago—the first time a school 
employe held the position. 

ver and above the $31,000, the 
Touchdown Club gets 80 summer jobs 
for OU players and makes available 
35 private planes for conveying high- 
school prospects. These two items are 
at least as important as the money. 
Additionally, the club indirectly fur- 
nishes the coach a $10,000-per-annum 
television contract. “The club doesn't 
pick up the TV tab,” Keen said. But 
the oilmen who do pick up the tab 
belong to the club. The line is thin. 

These oilmen favored Arkansas’ 
Frank Broyles to replace Jones, hence 
OU's strange public offer to Texas’ 
Darrell Royal, who has a long-term 
contract. “It is difficult for some 
Oklahomans to accept the fact that 
OU cannot hire any coach it wants,” 
university president Cross said later. 
“We had to demonstrate this limita- 
tion to them by publicly offering the 
position to Darrell Royal and letting 
him decline.” 

To understand the motivation of 
the club members Cross referred to, 
one must understand the role played 
by football in the state of Oklahoma 
since the late 1940's. Life revolves 
around the sport. During the season, 
neon signs on restaurants and motels 
exhort the Sooners to peak perform- 
ances. Average attendance at home 

ames exceeds 50,000. Stories about 
Jones’ resignation crowded Vietnam 
and a hot gubernatorial race off the 
front page of one metropolitan paper, 

Football, as it was played under the 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
INVESTIGATE ACC|DENTS—Earn $980'to 1,400 monthly. 
Gar furnishod, Expenses paid. Pick own job location, Investi- 
gate full time. Or earn $3.44 hour spare time, Maen urgently 
needed now. Write for Free information, Universal, CA-6, 
6801 Hillcrest, Dallas, Texas 75205, 

FRANCHISES Open in new areas Major Manufacturing Firm 
expanding, Inquire without obligation. 600 £, Charleston, 
Eas Monae \Nevada. << 
| MADE $40,000.00 YEAR by Mailorder! Helped others make 
monoy! Start with $10.00—Free Proof. Torray, Box 63556-V, 
Oklatioma City, Oklahoma 73106. 

MAIL ORDER, Low Investment, Free Details, Box 445-7, 
Sonoma, Galif. 
—___MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES __ 
START PROFITABLE BUSINESS in spare time. Investigate 
many money-making agency and franchise opportunities. Send 
10c for sample copy Income Opportunities Magazine, 505 Park 
Avenus, New York, 10022, 

MAKE MONEY WRITING Short Paragraphs. Information 
Eres, Barrett, Dept. C-324-E, 6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60626. 
SECL Advertising Book Matches. Write us today; we pub you 
in business by return mail, handling complete tine ad book 
tmatolies in demand by every business ight in your town! No 
investment; everything furnished free! Top commissions 
daily! Sp neriog Match, Dept, JX-666, 7530 S. Greenwood, 
Chicago, Hlinois 60619. 

$50,000 4 Year as a Private Detective, 280-page book of axcit- 
ing Gases-ravealing picturés-complete details-how to become 
8 Private Detactive. $4.95. Refundable. Ward Kellar Detective 
Bureau, 961 Mercer, Seattle, Wash. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY, Fantastic money makers. For Cata~ 
fog listinas, send $1.00 cash (Refundable) to Box 68, Talco, 
Texas 75987. 

EMPLOYMENT—INFORMATION—JOBS 
FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT: South Aménca, Africa, Europe, 
Australia, USA, Earnings to $2,000.00. monthly. Gonstruction, 
all trades, professions, occupations. Many companies pay. fare, 
housing, benefits, borwses. Write: Universal, Dept. B-9, 
Wooubridgs, Connecticut 06525, 

EMPLOYMENT, U.S.A.,. Foreign, South Vietnam, Men, 
women. High pay, travel. Most occupations and trades, Send 
$2.50: (Refundable) for Copyright 1966 Compendium and Ap- 

ication forms. W-C-E, Dept. MG-1, P. O. Box 475, Lodi, 


plic 
California, 
AUTH ORS—PUBLISHERS—BOOKS 


WRITERS, discover how Hou can vevelop your ideas into 
stories and articles that sell for $1,000 anid more! For com- 
plate details, write WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. M, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210. No salesman will call. 

HYPNOTISM 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange Catalog Free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-MX, Olympia, Washington. 
FREE HYPNOTISM, Self-Hypnosis, Sleep-Learning Catalog! 
Drawer X-400, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Freo Illustrated Details: Powers, 
8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 

STAMP COLLECTING 
COLORFUL SET FREE! Worldwide a als. Gorliz 
Drawer 3830M, Park Ridge, Illinois. spd nical aide 
COINS 


50e GALIFORNIA GOLD PIECES. 1849-1858: .7h¢ each, 
Seven diforent—$4,00, 25—$12,00. Metropolitan Goins, 1380 
Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 

EARN BIG MONEY in Air Gonditioning, Refrigeration and 
Heating: Aulo Mechanics} Color Television Servicing; Auto~ 
tation Elaotronics and Building. Construction. Train in.spare 
time. Write for free booklet, Commercial Trades Institute, 
1400 Greonleaf, Dept. MNU6E6, Chicago, Illinois 60626. 
MASTER WATCHMAKING at home, Free sample Jesson, 
Chicago School, Dept. OM6, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
= SALESMEN WANTS 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS Full Or Part Tims. Show Amer= 
ica’s largest line Low Priced Business Printing and Advertising 
Specialties Plus big catalog Union Label Political Advertising 
items. Calendars in season, Big Free Sales Kit samples hun= 
dreds itams used daily ty businessmen and political candi- 
datas, Merchandise bonuses for you. Free gifts for customers. 
Build profitable repeat business, Start now. National Press, 
Dept. 153, North Chicago, Ill. 

EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Bev ertaINg book matches, 
Sample kit furnished. LION MATCHCORP, Dept. EX-66C, 
Chicago, Ilinois 60632. 

MUSIC—SONGPOEMS 

NCGOME GUARANTEED two years for songpoems accepted! 
Free public releases! Gastie's, 203-A West 46th Stroat, Naw 
York City 36. 

SONGPOEMS WANTED, Send poems for offer. Nashvilla 
Music Institute, Box.532-MG, Nashville, Tennessee. 
SONGWRITING Services, Collaboration. Free details. Mod- 
érn Music, Box 193-B, Bloomfield, Conn. 
SONGWRITERS—Attention: Finally you will be personally 
renreacrited in Hollywood. Send for Free information. Song 
writers Distribution’ Sovjety, 370 North Ogden Drive, Holly~ 
wood, Calif. 90036. 
POEMS NEEDED for songs and recorils. Send to Ruabuck 
Music, 9617 Joyzelle, Garden Grove, California. 

HELP WANTED 

FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT information. Construction, other 
work projects, Good paying overseas jobs with extras, travel 
expenses. Write only: Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. C, 

yadenton Beach, Florida. 
___PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 
BORROW $1,233 AIRMAIL! Repay $54 for twenty-nine 
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efficiently organized dynasty of Bud 
Wilkinson, was 47 straight victories 
and the end of Oklahoma's Grapes- 
of-Wrath image. Oklahomans had a 
national record to be proud of, some- 
thing the rest of the United States 
could envy. Heady stuff, and the na- 
tives did not take kindly to the fall 
of the empire. Even Wilkinson, the 
winningest coach of his era, drew fire 
when he failed to have super seasons. 
He gave the fans too much for too 
long and it is impossible to sustain 
an athletic dynasty forever. Wilkin- 
son left while his health remained 
good, 

“We know we’re spoiled,” one fel- 
low wrote to a newspaper editor last 
November, “and we like it that way.” 
Then he proposed that Gomer Jones 
be fired. Jones could not supplant 
Wilkinson in the two short years 
given him to try. He had to be dis- 
placed. He gave up coaching, but 
remains as athletic director. ich is 
doubtless one reason he says of his 
resignation today: “I’d rather not talk 
about it. I know there was resent- 
ment among certain people while we 
were losing. The rumors naturally 
bothered my wife, more than they did 
me. You don’t sit in the stands and 
not hear what the people around you 
are saying. At any rate, those people 
who circulated stories about my re- 
signing wound up being right—I re- 
signed. We had a young team, and I 
think we would have been better next 
season. But you can’t tell. I believe 
I did what was best for the school’s 
overall program.” 


Robert Bowers, president of the 


Oklahoma Transportation Company 
and of the Touchdown Club, says the 
club had nothing to do with Jones’ 
decision to resign. “My reaction to 
that report is that it is uncalled for 
and stupid,” Bowers said. “There was 
no meeting of officers or the executive 
committee after the Oklahoma State 
game. We met earlier, affer the Navy 
game (Navy won, 10-0), and agreed 
that we were 100 percent behind 
Gomer. We sent him a wire express- 
ing our support.” Bowers also denied 
the rumor that some club members 
had lost big bets on the OU-Navy 
game, which caused them to turn 
against Jones. “I don’t know anybody 
who bets over $50,” Bowers said. “If 
he does, he’s crazy.” Bowers main- 
tained that the fans who howled loud- 
est for Jones’ scalp were not in the 
Touchdown Club, “They kept telling 
us to get him fired, but it isn’t within 
our province to hire and fire coaches.” 

Bowers did concede that he and 
Keen cannot possibly ride close herd 
on 843 ardent fans. “A guy reasons 
that it’s his money and he should be 
able to spend it the way he sees fit,” 
Bowers said, ‘and he thinks he should 
have a say about who does the coach- 
ing. A widespread feeling built u 
favoring a change in coaches, but this 
feeling was not confined to any one 
proup.” 

The development of the Touchdown 
Club in some measure parallels the 
development of the NCAA rulebook. 
Immediately after World War II, 
schools were prohibited from spend- 
ing institution money on_ athletic 
scholarships. As the competition for 
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quality athletes escalated, the colleges 
solicited the financial aid of alumni 
and friends. Booster clubs became 
common because they simplified fund- 
raising. Then, in the early 1950s, the 
NCAA decided schools could pay tui- 
tion and grant-in-aid costs themselves. 
And the NCAA enforcement program 
was launched. 

“In June of 1955,” says Art Berg- 
strom, the NCAA's infractions officer, 
“each college president was asked to 
sign a statement that his school was 
living up to NCAA regulations. From 
that point forward, penalties were 
more aggressive.” 

Oklahoma did not escape punish- 
ment. The NCAA had long suspected 
the existence of a hidden “slush fund” 
within the Touchdown Club. “Okla- 
homa was placed on indefinite proba- 
tion in 1960 for operating a secret 
fund,” Bergstrom says, “You'll re- 
member that an accountant, Arthur 
Wood, who handled the Touchdown 
Club books, refused to open them on 
the grounds that it wouldn’t be fair 
to the rest of his clients.” School 
officials pleaded with Wood to show 
his books to the NCAA. He eventu- 
ally acquiesced, and the NCAA lifted 
the probation. 

“Tm confident that we are doing 
nothing against the rules now and 
that we have done nothing against 
the rules in the past,” Bowers said, 
“We turn nearly all our income over 
to the university. We maintain a bank 
account and some bonds as a reserve, 
about $100,000 worth. There is noth- 
ing secret about it. The NCAA has 
investigated us several times. We’ve 
been given the cleanest bill of health 
possible.” 

NCAA man Bergstrom details what 
booster clubs may and may not do. 
They may not spend money directly 
for recruiting purposes. “A booster 
club member is permitted to take 
prospective athletes to and from the 
campus as many times as he wants, 
so long as he spends his own money 
and not club funds,” Bergstrom says. 
“Also, the boosters have to accom- 
pany the high-school boys the entire 
trip. That slows up a lot of them, 
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who have the money but not the time, 
(The school is allowed to pay for one 
48-hour visit.) Money raised by a 
club to cover scholarships must be 
channeled through the school. There 
is no limit on contributions, but they 
must be earmarked no more specifi- 
cally than “for intercollegiate ath- 
letics.” Theoretically the school then 
decides to allot the money to the foot- 
ball program. Booster clubs may pro- 
vide summer jobs, but athletes may 
not be paid in excess of the “going 
rate.” Jerry Keen periodically re- 
prints pertinent passages of the NCAA 
rules in the Touchdown Club bulletin. 
“TI do everything I can,” says he, “to 
see that everyone who belongs is 
aware of the restrictions.” 

Keen encourages members to fol- 
low a set routine in wooing prospects. 
When the coaches tell the club about 
a “blue-chipper,” Keen contacts a 
member who knows the boy’s family. 
The Touchdown Clubber is asked to 
introduce an Oklahoma coach to the 
prospect, ‘‘and to show a sincere in- 
terest in the young man and his edu- 
cation.” The member hopefully will 
watch the prospect play, dropping by 
the locker room after games to shake 
hands. He may be called on to bring 
the athlete to the campus. 

If Jim Grisham, the Sooners’ All- 
America fullback in 1964, is any 
barometer, the Touchdown Club plays 
a key part in OU recruiting. “I’m 
from Olney, a small Texas town,” 
Grisham says. “The alumnus who 
contacted me is a successful petro- 
leum engineer at home. I would say 
that he was at least 50 percent of the 
reason I enrolled at Oklahoma. I 
wanted to be a petroleum engineer. 
He drove me to Norman once. An- 
other time, he and another alum flew 
me up in a private plane. He showed 
me around the campus—introduced 
me to my professors. He always was 
around to congratulate me after high- 
school games, but he didn’t bug me. 
I'm grateful for his advice. Pll take 
a good job with one of the oil com- 
panies in Oklahoma when I finish my 
studies.” Grisham volunteers the in- 
formation that he was not entertained 


“Remember, men—this is a grudge game,” 


royally. “I don't remember the 
alumnus ever taking me out to eat a 
big steak. I remember him eating at 
our house a couple times.” 

Grisham’s summer job during his 
playing days was construction work 
at a building site near Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada. The outstanding Sooner 
gridders generally work there. “It 
was a nice deal,’ Grisham grins. “I 
was paid well and we had good en- 
tertainment nearby at night.” 

The Touchdown Club attempts to 
land every freshman and varsity foot- 
ball player a job. Last year, Keen 
lined up 80 jobs through 50 club 
members. “It isn’t too much of a 
hardship to help an athlete get a job,” 
Bowers says. “I wish we could help 
non-athletes.” 

Harold Keith, the veteran OU 
sports publicist, thinks that summer 
jobs constitute the Touchdown Club's 
principal contribution to the football 
program, “The groundwork of the 
job program was laid before the club 
began, when Biff Jones was our coach 
in 1935 and °36,” Keith recalls. “Biff 
had been at LSU. Huey Long burst 
into the LSU locker room one day 
and gave an unannounced half-time 
speech, enraging Biff, who quit and 
became head coach at OU. Biff 
launched the school toward the big 
time, and summer jobs for players 
were important in his thinking. One 
man who hired a number of players 
was Lloyd Noble, a late Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, oilman and a leader on the 
Board of Regents. Lloyd believed in 
football men. He wanted to put them 
to work while they were in school 
and later as well. The Noble Drill- 
ing Company now is run by ex-Okla- 
homa football players. The Touch- 
down Club later picked up the idea 
of summer jobs and ran with it.” 

The Touchdown Club came into the 
world in October, 1947, Wilkinson’s 
first year as coach. Bowers says the 
club was organized before Wilkinson 
knew about it, “although Bud felt that 
there was a dire need for such a 
club.” (Wilkinson himself refuses to 
comment on the club.) 

At any rate, the club embraced 100 
members that first year, all Okla- 
homa City residents who paid $500 
apiece. “We soon saw the need to go 
statewide and reduce the member- 
ship cost,” Bowers says. “We grew 
rapidly.” Today, members live in 92 
Oklahoma communities and ten other 
states, although half their number 
still is centered in Oklahoma City. 
Most are OU graduates. 

The founders of the club had no 
trouble deciding on its name. “We 
wanted touchdowns,” Bowers says. 

Touchdowns they got. Victories 
they got. Wilkinson, the tall, hand- 
some Minnesotan with the dignified 
demeanor, won 139 games. lost 27 and 
tied four in 17 seasons. His teams 
were proclaimed national champions 
three times. His All-America roster 
included such names as Jack Mitchell, 
Darrell Royal, Wade Walker, Billy 
Vessels, Eddie Crowder, Tommy Mc- 
Donald, Bill Krisher, Jerry Tubbs 
Clendon Thomas, Ralph Neely and 
Carl McAdams. 

But the rest of the college football 
world caught up with Oklahoma. 
Partly because of the NCAA proba- 
tion and partly because of consequent 
recruiting failures, Wilkinson's 1960 
record plummeted to 3-6-1, his 1961 
mark to 5-5. The fans grumbled. The 
next two years, his last, Wilkinson 
feams were 8-2, and the grumbling 
subsided. But it did not go fully away. 


“The adjustment, when defeat came 
after the 47-game winning streak, 
was enormous, and will take at least 
a generation to make,” says an 
Oklahoma City clinical psychologist. 
“These fans would be great material 
for a psychological study, Their in- 
volvement with the Oklahoma foot- 
ball team is such that they achieve 
virtually complete identity with the 
team—the success of the team is an 
extension of the individual ego. It’s 
‘We beat Kansas, not ‘The football 
squad beat Kansas.’ This attitude 
goes back to the glory years. Then, 
the question wasn’t that of winning 
or losing but of how great the margin 
of victory. That was quite a com- 
fortable position,” Defeat jolted the 
fans back to earth. “Unfortunately, the 
lack of success of the team also was 
part of the extension of the fan's ego. 
He had to suffer, and he didn’t like it.” 

The psychologist offered further 
explanations for the Booster Club 
syndrome, “A fan indulges in the 
vicarious hero fantasy of living his 
life through the deeds of someone 
else—the star halfback who sprints 
70 yards to a touchdown. The next 
best thing to being a hero is to place 
yourself in a hero’s shoes. (Perti- 
nently, ex-football players are in a 
small minority in the Touchdown 
Club.) And another factor is the 
hyper-masculinity which football 
connotes. It’s a rugged, aggressive 
sport, and you can confirm your 
masculinity by watching it. And foot- 
ball can enable you to sublimate 
hostile impulses by giving vent to 
them yocally. Fans shout from the 
stands, ‘Kill him! Kill him!’ It re- 
minds me of the colosseum in old 
Rome. People today are too refined 
to admit to the satisfaction of seeing 
a football player knocked hard onto 
his butt, but I cannot help observing 
it. It’s a big reason why football is 
sO popular.” 

NCAA’s Bergstrom says, “My ex- 
perience with booster clubs—not nec- 
essarily Oklahoma’s—is that these 
moneyed fans become a_ different 
breed of cat when they get wrapped 
up in college athletics. Football is a 
plaything to them, a toy. An honest 
businessman often thinks he should 
be able to break rules in regard to 
athletics, He cannot comprehend why 
the NCAA or his alma mater should 
be able to tell him what to do with 
his money.” 

About 800 of the club's 843 members 
doubtless had nothing to do with the 
phone call to Jones; they seek only 
to show their support of a school and 
its famous football teams. “I like to 
get acquainted with the players and 
let them know we're all for them,” 
says Richard Kunkel, a Norman 
plumbing parts supplier. “They work 
awfully hard to provide us good en- 
tertainment,.” Another member says, 
“I thought coach Jones was doing a 
good job with the material he had, 
Given time, I thi he could have 
built a winning program, I’m sorry 
he resigned.” And a third member 
says, “Gomer didn't lose the athletic 
directorship. He’s paid $18,000 a year 
now to do nothing but handle a few 
administrative chores and make pub- 
lic appearances. I understand that is 
the only job he wanted two years ago 
when Bud left, but he had to take 
both or nothing. I’d like to be in his 
spot.” 

Gomer was pushed into the spot, 
however; he did not get into it by 
choice. He was pushed by some 
Touchdown Club members and they 


proved, even if they were a minority, 
that the club wields considerable 
power. And if a university com- 
promises itself to the point where it 
accepts considerable sums of money 
from an off-campus group, then the 
university had better reconcile itself 
to accepting considerable sums of ad- 
vice from that group. 

A high university official thinks 
Touchdown Club money should be 
declined in the future. “Our athletic 
department is running a million-dol- 
lar-a-year business,” he points out. 
“Bud's regime donated half a million 
dollars to the rest of the school, It is 
ridiculous to solicit $31,000 a year 
from the Touchdown Club. The ath- 
letic department doesn’t need the 
money.” 

But the recruiting and summer jobs 
provided by the Touchdown Club are 
vital, and the school would offend 
some of its most affluent alumni—men 
who help other branches of the uni- 
versity as well as the athletic depart- 
ment—if it refused the $31,000 now. 

“Booster clubs are here to stay, 
although there no longer is any 
fundamental need for them,” says a 
Big Ten athletic director. “We'll just 
have to live with them. Co-existence 
is touchy, I'll admit.” 

At Oklahoma, the faculty outside 
the athletic department is solidly op- 
posed to the Touchdown Club. “TI 
cannot imagine a chemistry professor 
being put in a position where he has 
to answer to an off-campus group to 
keep his job,” says a chemistry pro- 
fessor. “If the stories I hear about 
coach Jones resigning under pressure 
from the Touchdown Club are true, 
this university has lowered itself to 
a ludicrous level. And I don’t think 
the fact that other schools operate in 
a similar manner should have any 
bearing on our situation.” 

An English professor stresses that 
a university should educate young 
people, “not simply perfect their skills 
so that they can entertain us on 
Saturday afternoon, College football, 
it would seem to me, is in danger 
of becoming no more than a test- 
ing laboratory for the professional 
leagues.” A third professor, in biol- 
ogy, says, “The president of the uni- 
versity made the faculty mad when 
he said money was no obstacle in 
hiring a replacement for Gomer 
Jones. Money may not be an obstacle 
over in the athletic department, but 
it damn sure holds the rest of the 
campus back. I imagine Dr. Cross 
made that statement to appease the 
booster club, but he certainly rankled 
the rest of the faculty.” The three 
faculty members never miss a game. 

Keen, a close friend of Gomer 
Jones, confesses he searched his soul 
when Jones resigned. “I thought at 
first maybe the Club was losing its 
value, But the more I thought about 
it, the more I realized that fans are 
going to react anyhow, and with many 
of them in a booster organization, at 
least they have a unified voice. This 
way, the school can keep track of fan 
sentiment. It’s the nature of the OU 
football fan to be rabid. Enthusiasm 
over the sport here is out of perspec- 
tive, but it has gone too far to stop.” 

Bowers summed it up for the 
Touchdown Club: “It’s always our 
fault if the school loses a goon high- 
school boy. If the school gets the 
boy, we're condemned by opposing 
schools. You can’t win.” 

That must be what Gomer Jones 
is thinking, too. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST POLE-VAULTER 


(Continued from page 27) 
15-034). In 1961, he switched to the 
newest thing, Fiberglas. The first 
time he tried vaulting with a glass 
pole, he went up four feet and fell 
flat on his face. “The thing scared 
me,” he says. 

Tt took him almost two years to get 
the hang of Fiberglas. Vaulting with 
aluminum and vaulting with Fiber- 
glas are related, but quite different. 
Don (Tarzan) Bragg was the last of 
the aluminum-pole masters, with 
world records of 15-9% outdoors and 
15-915 indoors among his 162 15-foot 
vaults. When he retired in 1961, he 
became the most vociferous foe of 
Fiberglas, saying, “The Fiberglas pole 
is a gimmick that has made pole 
vaulting another sport. A vaulter 
doesn’t need the traditional skills 
anymore. All he has to do now is 
plant his pole and take a ride. The 
aluminum pole made the vaulter do 
the work. The glass pole does the 
work for the vaulter. In my day, a 
vaulter needed speed, strength and 
coordination. The vaulter counted for 
70 percent and the pole 30 percent. 
Now it’s 30 percent vaulter and 70 
percent pole. 

“T sympathize with Bragg,” says 
Pennel. “It’s rough to see all your 
records disappear because of new 
equipment, But that’s progress, like 
track shoes and starting blocks. Now 
everybody has a chance to use Fiber- 
glas. In a couple of years I'll be cry- 
ing over the guys with the rubber 
poles.” 

In 1961, Pennel was crying over his 
Fiberglas pole and couldn’t do better 
than 14-8, but he finally learned to 
ride the pole rather than climb it. In 
1962, when John Uelses broke the 16- 
foot barrier indoors and then out- 
doors, Pennel reached 15-4. 

Then came 1963, and success fol- 
lowed unbelievable success. On March 
16, in Pennel’s first meet of the out- 
door season, the Shreveport (La.) 
Relays, he vaulted his lifetime best 
of 15-9 ed asta wind and rain. The 
following Monday, gloom descended 
when he broke his pole in a workout. 
His coach borrowed a pole from Fred 
Hansen of Rice University, who, like 
Pennel, was on the brink of pole- 
vaulting fame. The pole worked bet- 
ter for Pennel than for Hansen. 
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On March 23, in the Memphis Re- 
lays, Pennel vaulted 16-3 and broke 
Pentti Nikula’s world record of 
16-214. That was all the incentive Pen- 
nel needed. “It went to my head,” he 
says. “Now I thought maybe I counted. 
Maybe I could do something. It was 
pretty exciting, beating the world 
record of an international star.” 

The world records started to come 
—every two weeks, every week, once 
four days apart. But Pennel wasn’t 
setting them all. Brian Sternberg, a 
University of Washington sophomore 
with textbook technique, was crowd- 
ing into the act, and Pennel would 
never beat him in a head-to-head 
duel. 

On April 10, in a triangular meet at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, Pennel did 
16-4. On Spi 27, at the Penn Relays, 
Sternberg did 16-5. On April 30, at his 
home track, Pennel regained the rec- 
ord with 16-634. Then it was Stern- 
berg again with 16-7 on May 25 and 
16-8 on June 7. 

The track world watched incredibly 
and wondered when it would all stop. 
Some of it stopped tragically on July 
2, when Sternberg was paralyzed ina 
rebound tumbling accident. 

Pennel had finished fifth (at 15-9) 
in the Amateur Athletic Union’s na- 
tional outdoor championships in June 
(Sternberg had won at 16-4). Now, 
John became a last-minute substitute 
for Sternberg on the United States 
team that competed in Europe. Pen- 
nel made amends for his AAU show- 
ing by recapturing the world record. 
He cleared 16-834 on July 13 in Lon- 
don and the same height on July 27 in 
Warsaw, where it was so dark that 
automobile headlights illuminated the 
runway. 

It was back to London for 16-10%4 
on August 5. Then Pennel returned 
home and went after the first 17-foot 
pole-vault. He hoped to clear the 
magic height on August 24 at the Gold 
Coast AAU championships at Coral 
Gables. In a workout before the meet 
he made 17 feet for the first time. 

“Mom,” John said when he got home, 
“T just did 17 feet. But please, don’t 
let this out until I do it in a meet.” 

Saturday, August 24, was a lovely 
day for a pole-vaulter. There was no 
wind. The clouds cut off the sun so it 
wasn’t too hot. His parents and hun- 


“He was a great painter until bis arm went.” 


dreds of home-town friends turned 
out to watch John Pennel’s attempt to 
make history. 

There were five vaulters in the 
competition. Three failed at 13-6. 
John’s old friend Henry Wadsworth, 
his hip injured, couldn’t make 15-1, so 
Pennel was vaulting almost by him- 
self. He hadn’t even taken a warm-up 
vault. As it turned out, he didn’t need 
one. 

He made 15-1 on the first attempt. 
The bar went to 16-034, and he made 
it the first time. Then came the big 
move—to what was supposed to be 17 
feet. Pennel stormed down the run- 
way, jammed the Fiberglas pole into 
the box, rocked back farther than 
ever before and sailed over the bar 
without even brushing it. 

He was mobbed before he had a 
chance to shake the wood shavings 
from his hair. For half an hour the 
nervous officials checked and re- 
checked the height of the bar. Finally, 
the announcement—17 feet 34 inch. 
John Pennel, 23 years old, had become 
the first man to pole-vault 17 feet. 

Then came the Sullivan Trophy. 
According to the rules, it is voted 
each year to the amateur athlete who 
“by performance, example and good 
influence did the most to advance the 
cause of good sportsmanship during 
the year.” In other words, it should go 
to a true gentleman athlete. The vot- 
ing often degenerates into a popular- 
ity contest, but there have been class 
winners such as Bill Bradley, Sammy 
Lee, Jack Kelly, Felix (Doc) Blanch- 
ard and the first recipient, Bobby 
Jones. Pennel is at home among them. 
Few people know how often he has 
helped others who need help. 

For several years he was a volun- 
teer worker in the Miami Boys’ Club, 
teaching tumbling, rebound tumbling 
and track and umpiring baseball and 
softball. When a Fiberglas manu- 
facturer offered him four poles, he in- 
sisted that one be three-quarter size 
so youngsters could learn on it. 

He feels especially close to Stern- 
berg. His winnings on the television 
program “To Tell the Truth” were do- 
nated to the Brian Sternberg Founda- 
tion. A week before his first 17-footer, 
he competed between halves of a pro 
football exhibition at Seattle to raise 
funds for the ill-fated Sternberg. 

“T think Brian was the best vaulter 
I've ever seen,” says Pennel. “He 
would have cleared 17 feet before I 
did if he hadn’t been injured. He de- 
serves the major credit for my 17- 
footer. When I was in Seattle for that 
football game, we talked about my 
vaulting, and he pointed out an error 
that had me stalling out on top of 
the bar.” 

At the Sullivan Trophy presenta- 
tion, Pennel was modest and prophet- 
ic. “I’m not all that great,” he said. 
‘Y’m just on top now, but in track 
and field someone can always come 
along tomorrow and be better.” 

Someone did, It was Fred Hansen, 
a slender, witty Texan who made such 
a scientific study of vaulting that he 
wrote a paper on it called “Compound 
Pendular Mechanics of Vaulting.” 

But injuries hit Pennel during the 
1964 indoor season. At the Los Angeles 
Invitation meet, Pennel missed the 
landing pit and hurt his left heel. Six 
nights later, in Toronto, he missed the 
pit and hurt his left hand, but he 
went on to vault 16 feet in that meet. 
Back home a week later, after Pennel 
hac collected his college degree, his 
doctor took X-rays and told him the 
bad news—a hairline fracture of the 


heel, a fracture of the hand. 

Outdoors, Hansen smashed Pennel’s 
world record three times. Hansen did 
17-1 on June 17, his girl friend’s 
birthday. He vaulted 17-2 on June 13, 
his father’s birthday. Then, as the 
Americans overwhelmed the Russians 
at Los Angeles, Hansen cleared 17-4. 
It was July 25, Pennel’s birthday. 

Pennel was vaulting well when he 
stayed healthy. His major problem 
was his back. A few days before the 
final Olympic trials in Los Angeles, he 
wrenched the back. He made the U.S. 
team anyway and did 17 feet in prac- 
tice at Tokyo. Then the back kicked 
up again, and Pennel finished 11th at 
15-5 as Hansen scored a dramatic 
victory at 16-9. 

Doctors diagnosed the back trouble 
as a slipped disc, and Pennel felt he 
was through vaulting. He took a job 
in Miami as a television sports an- 
nouncer and passed up the 1965 in- 
door season. He didn’t even think 
about working out until two weeks 
before the AAU national outdoor 
championships at San Diego, Califor- 
nia. By that time his back felt normal 
again. He quit his job, worked out 
three times in two weeks and entered 
his first meet in nine months, He won 
by vaulting 17 feet for the second 
time in his career. More important, he 
had won his first national title. 

Vaulting had become fun again, and 
Pennel was going all out. Every meet 
promoter wanted him for the 1966 
season. He accepted invitations from 
Brazil to Boston, from Mobile to De- 
troit. He pushed the world indoor 
record to 16-8%4, then 16-91%, then 
16-10. He tried 17 feet almost every 
weekend sometimes twice a weekend. 
Then, ironically, Seagren beat him to 
it, doing 17-0% to win the AAU in- 
door title and 17-034 two weeks later. 

Pennel was moving to the Los An- 
geles area last January to take a new 
job and, at the same time, get better 
training facilities and better com- 
petition. Seagren was entering Glen- 
dale College for one semester before 
moving on to the University of South- 
ern California. They joined forces 
and took a modern two-bedroom fur- 
nished apartment at $155 a month in 
Glendale, a Los Angeles suburb. 

It looks like most bachelor apart- 
ments except that five Fiberglas 
poles are stacked in the hall. Seagren 
like Pennel, is a handsome young 
matinee-idol type, and the apartment 
is kept spotless by a corps of willowy 
blonde volunteer cleaning women 
who don’t know a vaulting pole from 
a javelin and really don’t care. 


“In a meet,” says Seagren, “we 
compete against each other, but 
there's no real rivalry between us. 
All yaulters encourage one another 
during a meet.” 

“That's right,” says Pennel. “We all 
have the same wants and the same 
desires.” 

“Tt goes beyond that,” says Mel 
Hein Jr., another of the many 16-foot 
vaulters from the club Pennel and 
Seagren represent, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Striders. “A vaulter can’t get 
along on his own. He needs somebody 
to watch him all the time and tell him 
what he’s doing. Chuck Coker, who is 
one of the best vaulting coaches, says 
there are something like 32 phases of 
the pole-vault. If only one or two go 
wrong, the vault goes wrong. So we 
have to coach one another.’ 

When Seagren bettered 17 feet in- 
doors twice last March, he became 
only the third man over that height 
(Hansen had done it four times and 
Pennel twice, all outdoors). Pennel 
was greatly disappointed that he 
didn't make 17 feet indoors and he 
vowed to change things outdoors. He 
set a goal for the summer of 17-5, 
which would break Hansen’s world 
outdoor record. He thinks he has a 
shot at 17-7 or 17-8 this year, “and I 
suppose someone will go 18-3 or 18-6 
in time, but not necessarily me.” 

On March 26 at the Claremont 
(California) Relays he vaulted 17-1, 
his high. 

For John Pennel, as for most of his 
brethren, pole-vaulting exercises a 
magic grip. “I like the feel of it,” he 
says. “It’s a natural feeling that’s 
good. I feel as if it’s made for me. I 
guess it’s like a golfer who develops 
a perfect swing. He wants to swing a 
elub all the time. Well, I want to 
vault, For me, it’s satisfying mentally 
and physically. It’s a passion.” 

Pennel has many passions. He 
works hard and he plays hard. Last 
January at Detroit, for example, he 
was poised at the end of the runway, 
about to try for a world indoor rec- 
ord. Suddenly, John Thomas, the 
high-jumper, walked over and spoke 
to him. Pennel listened gravely and 
nodded. 

What was Thomas’ message in this 
tense moment? Had he detected a flaw 
in Pennel’s style? Had he attempted 
to calm a nervous athlete? 

“He just wanted to be sure,” says 
Pennel, “that I was going to the party 
he was giving after a meet in Boston 
the next night. I went. Boy, what a 
party!” 

—ti— 


CHRIS SHORT BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 39) 
excitable, and unsettled from having 
bounced around seven schools in four 
states. “My mother and father sep- 
arated when I was real young,” says 
Short. “I began living with Mom in 
New Hampshire, where my uncle had 
a farm. But we lived 25 miles from 
the nearest school. It was pretty 
tough bussing in the winter, so I 
ended up going to schools in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts the 
first semester and back to Lewes, Del- 
aware, for the second half.” 

Collins helped select Short’s eighth 
school—a move that put the Phillies 
way ahead of the 13 other clubs 
which would eventually bid for 
Chris’ services. Since Chris wanted to 


pitch in his senior year but would 
be 19 and therefore ineligible for 
high-school competition, Collins sug- 
gested he try Bordentown (N.J.) Mil- 
itary Institute. That way Chris could 
pe against some of the leading 
astern college freshman teams and 
he would also be close enough to 
Philadelphia to go in for a Phillies 
night game and return in time for 
bed check. The fact that Judge Short 
himself had attended Bordentown 
didn’t hurt Collins’ standing in the 
Short family, either. 

For his part, Chris was near-per- 
fect—pitching all 14 Bordentown 
Sames and losing only one, 2-1. Col- 
lins put his sales pitch into high gear, 
reminding Short that it would be only 
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Opportunities everywhere for trained 
investigators, both men and women, 
private and police. Send now for free 
information about easy home study 
plan, lapel pin, certificate and, re- 

ling future. No salesmen will call, 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS 
2759A W, Broadway, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


Fast-Paced 
Excitement 


Now you can get SPORT— 
the magazine that brings 
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ey, and Boxing—delivered 


right to you! Only $4.00 for 
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fitting for a Delaware-bred pitcher to 
work for a Delaware-bred owner (R. 
R. M. Carpenter, Jr.), Although Col- 
lins still didn’t know anything about 
Chris’ bad knees, he insists if wouldn’t 
have made a bit of difference, “A lot 
of scouts got wird of him,” says Col- 
lins, “but Chris was a Phillie from the 
first time I saw him pitch. I wouldn't 
have worried about any housemaid’s 
knee, With pitchers, I stake my repu- 
tation on one thing—a kid’s arm—and 
I liked the way Chris threw.” 

Short pitched three seasons in the 
minors, then won his oddball reputa- 
tion with the Phillies. Wearing his 
Banlon beneath a rumpled sport coat 
with skimpy sleeves, Short was a 
familiar figure in Clearwater, Florida, 
during spring training. Most nights, 
he would dash away from the Jack 
Tar Hotel in a rented Chevrolet con- 
vertible to hunt excitement. 

Chris’ three-year minor-league ca- 
reer wasn’t overly impressive and 
neither were his first two years with 
the Phillies when he won only 12 
games. Of course, the Phillies of those 
1960-61 seasons hardly resembled the 
Phillies of today. They were such bun- 
gling losers that Eddie Sawyer quit 
after managing one game in ’60 and 
the next year they set a major-league 
record of 23 consecutive defeats. 
Short was charged with the 23rd loss. 
Even more unnerving was Short’s 
control. In both seasons, his strike- 
outs, 54 and 80, barely surpassed his 
bases-on-balls, 52 and 71. 

“Chris was overawed by the name 
hitters,” says catcher Clay Dalrymple. 
“He knew all the averages in the 
league and just how good guys like 
Mays and Banks were with a bat. He 
was just a kid with an amazing arm 
but no experience.” 

“In the minors I pitched mostly 
overhand, relying on my speed to get 
the batter out,” says Short. “When I 
got to the majors I had trouble with 
lefthanded batters and began side- 
arming them. That’s when I began to 
have problems.” And when Chris got 
a lefthander out, he had difficulty re- 
gaining his overhand rhythm, “I 
found my arm dropping down and my 
fastball failing to tail away from 
righthanded batters.” 


@ SPORT MAGAZINE 


In 1962 he began using an exag- 
gerated overhand delivery and his 
fastball moved again. He added a 
slider at mid-season and ran off six 
of his 11 victories in the final six 
weeks of the season, But his control 
fell off the next year when he won 
just nine and by the beginning of the 
764 season he had high-pitched him- 
self into the bullpen. 

As a reliever, Short turned his ca- 
reer around one night in Cincinnati. 
Called on in the eighth inning, he 
struck out Johnny Edwards, Leo Car- 
denas and Tommy Harper with fast- 
balls. In the ninth, he struck out Der- 
on Johnson, got Pete Rose on a short 
fiy to right field and threw a game- 
ending third strike past Chico Ruiz. 
The Phillies won, 4-2. 

‘Tye never seen him better,” 
Mauch said afterward. “When I saw 
the stuff he had, I wouldn’t have tak- 
en him out for Lefty Grove.” 

Short agreed with his boss, “It’s 
probably the hardest I’ve _ ever 
pitched,” he said. “If I had started, I 
probably would have had 20 strike- 
outs. ith my fastball moving, the 
batters just didn’t have a chance.” 

Short continued to overpower 
teams, winning 17 games and losing 
nine. Five losses were by scores of 
2-0, 3-0 (a Koufax no-hitter), 2-0, 
4-3 and 2-1. His ERA was an impres- 
sive 2.20, and Chris Short clearly had 
arrived as a big winner, 

Although he won 18 last season, 
during one stretch he failed to win in 
seven straight starts. “Chris began 
choking his curve in the crook of his 
hand to try and get more on it,” said 
Mauch. ‘Unconsciously, he began 
gripping his fastball the same way. 
You can't get a whole lot of rotation 
on the ball holding it tight in there. 
And Chris is a pitcher whose best 
pitch is a moving fastball.” 

Chris came close to being the Na- 
tional League’s eighth 20-game win- 
ner last season and he can blame his 
failure on the New York Mets, of all 
people. He pitched 40 innings against 
them and never won. In one game he 
struck out 18 Mets in 15 innings with 
a fastball that sometimes jumped as 
much as six inches away from a right- 
handed batter. But Short was de- 


“All right. now, who did that? !” 


prived of his 19th win because the 
game ended in an 18-inning scoreless 
tie. 

At the other extreme, he beat the 
world champion Dodgers five out of 
six. He has a theory about this pecu- 
liar success which you may or may not 
accept. “One thing that really helps 
is the mound in Los Angeles,” he says. 
“Great mound, It’s hard red clay, 
the greatest stuff to pitch off of in the 
world, and it has just the right drop- 
off. Everybody talks about me doing 
a bit of real estate when I dig into 
some of the other mounds. But out 
there I never move a cleat,” 

One Philadelphia baseball writer 
doesn’t quite go along with this. “The 
Dodgers are just a bad-hitting team 
and Short simply overpowers them,” 
he says. “A few seasons ago Chris was 
experimenting with some junk pitches 
and still beat the Dodgers easily. This 
helped his confidence. Now he’s men- 
tally ready whenever he pitches 
against them.” 

Now that Chris is in the midst of 
what should be his peak years, the 
Phillies are hoping that his mental 
preparedness extends not only to the 
Dodgers but to the other nine teams 
as well. With Chris, of course, this 
concern involves his off-field behavior 
as much as his pitching. The Phillies 
do know that when Chris is ultra-de- 
termined about something, his suc- 
cess can be astounding. He is, for 
example, a well-regarded stamp col- 
lector, haying assembled 20 volumes 
worth roughly $10,000, 

Events of this past winter, however, 
brought the Phillies new worries. 
First, Chris separated from his wife 
and 18-month son. He moved from 
their home in Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, into a fashionable mid-Phila- 
delphia apartment with Boston Red 
Sox pitcher Dennis Bennett, an ex- 
teammate and close friend. Predict- 
ably, team officials shuddered. Ben- 
nett is a former brone rider and 
firefighter who has plunged through 
three windshields. He is not consid- 
ered a steadying influence. 

Chris also went slightly wild with 
the prospects of making $30,000 from 
the Phillies this year. He paid $8000 
for a membership in an exclusive 
sportsmen’s club near Snow Hill, 
Maryland. He and Dennis had a great 
time there in early January. They'd 
play poker at night and hunt ducks 
during the day. f 

While they were there, the Phillies’ 
front office was seeking Short to con- 
firm one of his 35 winter banquet ap- 
pearances., After ten phone calls to 
Short’s home, the Phillies apparently 
gave up. “There was no way to con- 
tact me,’ Chris says, shrugging his 
shoulders, “No phone out that far.” 

Short, it appears, is destined to go 
through life laughing at, or at least 
shrugging off, conformity. But he just 
may have enough talent as a pitcher 
to move skillfully in and out of his two 
separate worlds, Chris has set his goal 
at 25 victories and Bennett, for one, 
thinks he might make it. 

“There aren’t many things he can't 
do if he makes up his mind to do 
them,” says Bennett. And then he 
breaks into a mischievous smile and 
you get the distinct impression that he 
hopes pitching success won't spoil 
Chris Short. “He’s so unreal, so un- 
stylish, he’s cool. You might say he 
just fits into this swinging generation. 
I’d definitely say he’s one of those 
‘Most Unforgettable Characters I’ve 
Ever Met,'” 

—sf— 
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GIANT 48-PAGE COURSE tells how to build 
a strong muscular body. It’s filled with exer- 
cises, training secrets, heroic photographs of 
mighty champions and private advice on how 
you can become a muscle star fast. And this 
free trial offer is yours without obligation for 
just 10¢ to cover cost of mailing and han- 
dling. Write today to Joe Weider, Dept. 
44-66X, 531 32nd St., Union City, N.J. 
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BASEBALL FANS—This is one of set of 598 
cards in 1965 Topps Set featuring major 
league stars. Complete set is $12.95 post- 
paid. Individual series of your favorite team 
$1.95 each. Price list of other sets 10¢. 
WHOLESALE CARDS, Box 338-E, Gracie 
Station, New York 10028 


Sid 


“PLAY BALL''—Baseball game has 613 
major league players represented. All are 
rated for amazing realism. You manage all 
20 teams, make all decisions, actually con- 
trol outcome of game. Great fun for the 
whole family. $4.79 ppd. Negamco, Dept. 
MNM61, Box 201, Duluth, Minn. 


PLAY BALL!—Strat-O-Matic is your season’s 
ticket to hundreds of big league ball games. 
400 big league players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your managerial 
decisions. You, the manager, call all strategy 
moves, have real control. You can play your 
infield “in or deep,” call for a sacrifice, hit- 
and-run, squeeze-play, etc. Each player has 
truly individual qualities. For example, War- 
ren Spahn will display brilliant control, 
Willie Mays will make catches other out- 
fielders would fail to make. For free sample 
Strat-O-Matic Baseball Game offer and sam- 
ples, write Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Dept. M, 
Box 541, Great Neck, N.Y. 


PLASTIC PISTOL packs radio and flashlight. 
Press trigger to light bulb. Discs on back of 
gun start radio, change stations. Gun is a 
mere 63%” long, fits into leatherette holster. 
With case, holster, earphone, batteries, 
$19.95 ppd. Womrath’s, Dept. MF, 144 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 21. 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS every year by joining the Buyers Club of America. Send $1 for a 
lifetime membership and you will receive photos and literature on valuable money-saving offers 
such as the following: tiny 16-transistor radio complete with earphones and batteries, $5.99 (non- 
members, $12.88); tape tool for making your own adhesive labels, $2.99 (for non-members, 
$9.95); high-intensity multi-purpose swivel lamp, $2.99 (non-members, $6.95); signal-phone 
walkie-talkies, $11.90 a pair (non-members, $19.95). For your membership, send $1 to Buyers 
Club of America, Dept. SP, 210 S. Des Plaines St., Chicago, IIL 


TRIM THAT WAISTLINE—NEW! NEW! Great new 
heat belt! Bits snugly around walst to create heat with 
the slightest exertion. Ruggedly bullt to give with any 
type of movement without slipping down or up, Wear it 


to work or a workout! Send waist size. $2.95, House of 
Health, 310 E. Ist St., Dept. 10-C, Dayton, Ohie 45402 _ 


A BODY LIKE MINE 
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; DAN LURIE BARBELLS! 
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SONG IDEAS 


WANTED 


Write with active, Professional song- 
writers with publisher contacts, Rec- 
ords made. Share royalties. Send ideas. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES Free examination 
Studio 15, 236 W. 55 St. at Broadway, NY 19, NY 


BILL TROUBLES? 


NOBODY REFUSED UP TO $15,000.00 


Bad Credit = No Problem ® Not a Loan Co. 


2) Send your name and address for FREE application fo) 
to nearest office for faster service 


@ ATLANTIC ASSOCIATES, Dept.15 @ 
[ ) 146 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. @ 
3312 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


BUILD MUSCLES & HEALTHs post 
with BODY BUILDER onty paid 


This new Chest Pull Body Builder beled 
powerful he-man musclos F-A-S-T. al for 
the beginner to give him a real ere in 
championship muscularity and perfect 
for the more advanced bodybuilder 
to combine with his requiar 
training for faster, all around 
muscle growth. Body Builder 
is wonderful for developing 
massive arms, shoulders, chest 
and Buciss aise for free muscle 
building ca’ lof): 
ER propuc 'S, INC., ee has 
Box 39, BETHPAGE, NEW YO 
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Want to Make Money? 


Then Advertise Your Product 
in the SHOPPERS GUIDE. 


It's Your Chance To 
Get Big Sales. 


For Full Information Write: 
SHOPPERS GUIDE 
Rm. 2905, 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


EXTRA MONEY 


For Your Spare Time! 
Turn spare hours into 
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necessary; no investment. 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


HOW TO EASE BOWL GAME PRESSURES 


Recently, Bud Wilkinson sounded off strongly about the tendency in sports to go for 
the quick buck. The former Oklahoma fooball coach cited professional boxing and the 
post-season college conference basketball tournaments. Both points, we think, were well 
taken. Boxing is in its usual mess, still riddled with racket control as recent events in 
the heavyweight division have shown. Post-season college conference basketball tournaments 
are silly, too, and meaningless. Why should Duke, for instance, which was far and away the 
best team in the Atlantic Coast Conference, have had to endure a post-season tournament 
to insure its place in the NCAA championship? Why, indeed, except for revenue reasons. 
The same “why” can be applied to professional basketball and hockey with its endless 
rounds of playoffs and only the bottom teams eliminated after a full season’s play. But 
Bud Wilkinson neglected to name another area in which “temptation to make a fast, easy 
dollar,’”’ to use his own words, threatens the integrity of competition in sports. That would 
be the college football bowl games. 

We have nothing against bowl games per se. They do add an exciting closing flourish 
to the football season. What we do object to is the pressures brought on by the bowl 
games. Most big-time football universities today are committed to one thing, making a 
bowl. They want the prestige that a bowl invitation brings. They want the money, too. 
And that is the rub. The university goes all out for a bow! invitation so that it can make a 
lot of money to improve its football program and thus have stronger teams and more bowls. 
This is a deadly spiral. It is a spiral that can lead nowhere but to complete immorality in 
college athletics. Something should be done about it. Someone is trying to do something 
about it. He is Rip Engle, whose teams at Penn State were not exactly strangers to the vari- 
ous bowls. Engle, now football coach emeritus at Penn State, has an idea. That idea has 
been picked up by the Centre Daily Times in State College, Pennsylvania, and the Times 
is asking for people to join the crusade. Count us in. 

Rip Engle’s plan is classic in its simplicity. He believes all bowl games should be held 
for the benefit of charity. The competing teams would of course be paid in full for their 
expenses. But the rest of the profits—and they are huge for the major bowls—would be 
turned over to specific charities. They might go to cancer research, heart disease, etc. The 
NCAA, in fact, could possibly appoint a panel of college presidents to decide on the most 
suitable charities to receive such a bounty. 

Engle’s idea came after he worked in the East-West game, which supports the Shrine 
crippled children’s hospital, and the Blue-Gray game, which benefits the Lions’ club aid-to- 
the-blind program. “The players get a lot more out of these benefit bowls,” Engle said. “They 
have the strong feeling they’re performing a useful service. The good that comes to their 
consciences can’t be measured on any cash register.” 

The good that would come to college football in general would, we think, be immeas- 
urable. Possibly the most menacing pressure to college football—the pressure of fielding a 
pro-type team to get that bowl bid—might ease off. And with it, all the accompanying 
pressures—the murderous recruiting war, the under-the-table deals given star high school 
athletes, the lowering of academic standards to get football players. These pressures would 
ease off and yet the colleges would still have the incentive to go to bowls, for the prestige 
involved; and the fans would still get their New Year’s Day entertainment. We think Rip 
Engle’s suggestion deserves the closest attention. It’s a good one. 
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that also opens sideways like a door 


(with Ford.*“someday” is today!) 


Isn't this what you expect from the company that in- 
vented the mass production station wagon? Ideas. Inno- 
vations. New “firsts” year after year. Now we've put the 
proper end to the story. Magic Doorgate swings down for 
cargo. Opens sideways for people. No other wagon in its 
class has it. 

And that’s not all. The Magic Doorgate opens the way 
to whopping new stretches of space. Half a dozen St. 
Bernards fit in very nicely. Or a family of ten (room for 


everybody with dual-facing rear seats). Up to 103 cubic 
feet of cargo space. 

Happily for wagon-buyers, Ford engineering has come 
through again. The new ease of our remarkable Magic 


Doorgate is another “‘first” in a company 
that always thinks of your problems first. 
YOU'RE AHEAD IN AFORD 
ALL THE WAY! 


If you like to shoot, you owe a lot to 
a genius named Henry. 

B.Tyler Henry worked for us at Win- 
chester over 100 years ago. And pat- 
ented the repeating rifle which made 
Winchester famous. And the rimfire 


cartridge you use in your 22. 
But Mr. Henry should see how we’ve 
improved 22 ammo since then. He’d 


hardly recognize his brainchild today. 


The smokeless powder we use, for 
example, packs a lot more punch and 
burns cleaner. Our primers are now 
non-corrosive and non-fouling. And 


our bullets are actually lubricated so 


‘they handle cleanly, won’t lead the 


barrel and shoot straighter. 
And we’ve got bullet design down to 
a science. We now know exactly what 
shape and weight bullet to use to get 
the flattest, straightest trajectory. 
Which brings up an important point. 
When it comes to making 22 ammo 
who Knows better than Winchester- 
Western? After all, we had a head start. 
Just so you don’t forget it, we stamp 
an “H” on all Winchester 22 shells. 
(In honor of our Mr. Henry.) 


_ Henry was here. 
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